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Original Communications. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM STAPLETON. 


EDITED BY sone M. MOORE, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Having descended a double flight of steps, and groped my way, 
with the assistance of the Babe, and a buz of voices along a dark, 
narrow, and somewhat devious passage, I entered a door, unceremo 
niously thrust open by my comptnion, and found myself in a dimly 
lighted room, and forming one of an assembly of at least forty men, 
twe thirds of them as ragged as Lazarus, and the other third resem. 
bling so many representatives of decayed decency on its last legs.— 
The former, my experienced eye knew at a glance to be regular out- 
and-out philosophical “ dock loafers ;” worthies who could not be 
any thing else, and did not wish to be anything else ;—who never 
stripped—never dressed—never washed—never thought of the past, 
or cared for the future—never missed an opportunity for a small 








notwithstanding enjoyed a perfectly tranquil, self-satisfied state of 
existence, and were so independent that Diogenes himself might 
have envied them, inasmuch as he had the disadvantage of being en- 
eumbered with the care of his tub! This class I rather think indige- 
nous to New York City—at least I never met with any of the precise 
genue out of it; but have heard that an inferior article is to be found 
in Philadelphia. The other third, judging by appearances, was com- 
posed of exploded ward court lawyers, damned provincial actors— 
out-at-elbew physicians—and such like intellectual cankers of the 
“ learned professions”—who, when they do fall, generally fall much 
lower than other people; for it is seldom indeed that tradesmen or 
Jaborers suffer themselves to be degraded to a level with paupers and 
vagrants; whereas it is a thing of common occurrence with the 
abertive members of the more erudite branches. 

The room, I said was very large; it wes also very lofty, and the 
ceilings and walls were of a color to warrant the idea that they 
might have been white-washed sume twenty years before. The fur- 
niture eonsisted of a single iron lamp hanging from the roof—a large, 
well-filled stove in the centre, surrounded with an iron railing—three 
of the rudest and roughest sort of long wooden benches—and no- 
thing else, if I except sundry singular looking machines hanging up 
against one of the walls, which I would have taken for large falling 
tables—such as are used in the kitchens of farm-houses—only that 
when opened out they must have been at least five feet from the 


a they also differed from a table by an eminence at one end, 
like the pillow of a guard bed, which led me to suppose that 
they might be intended for sleeping on; the more so, as opposite 
each of these machines stood two posts and a stout cross-¢am seem. 
imgly to the end of sustaining one side of the “ bed stead,” when it 
was put in order for duty. 
Komediately as I entered this apartment, mine hos\: appeared at 
the door—exclaimed—" two hinsiders,” and vanished. 
“ Two dinsidere there!" reiterated a stout, ragged, barafooted 
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animal, with a shock head of reddish hair, who jenn’ ‘te 10 be the 
master of the ceremonies. ‘ Two hinsiders there! Come you John- 
ny Boggs and Billy Vaters, stir your stumps, and let them have 
the seats as has paid for em.” 

Whereon the two individuals addressed shrugged their shoulders, 
looked irresolute for a second or two, and then resigned their places 
on one of the benches, to myself and the Baby. 

“ This is vot I calls prime,” said my companion in a dog’s whisper, 
as he deposited himself on the form—“ A hinsider’s a hinsider an’ no 
mistake on sich a night as this here! Aint it, Bob?” 

* Yes, I’m biow’d if it aint, Babe,” answered Shockhead, to whom 


the query had been addressed, who continued, ‘‘ But come, Johnny 


Boggs, Billy Vaters, Johnny Stokes, and Bobby Summers, cut your 


luckies. Time’s up!” 


And on the word, two decayed gentlemen and two Lazaruses, put 
their hands into certain excuses for pocket-holes, and shuffled off at 
a pace to which a snail’s gallop were horse-racing. 

«‘Them’s flunkies,” whispered Childs. 

« What are flunivies ?” said I. 

“ Flunkies,” answered the Babe, “is houtsiders, and houtsiders is 


flunkies.” 
“Pm as wise now as I was before,” said I, though I believe he © 


had explained this among other mysteries before I had placed my- 
self under his protection. 

* Vell,a flunky or a houtsider,” returned my chum, “ is a covey as 
can come a nip, but can’t go the big figure. And vot’s more, he can 
never go it, for flunkies is alvays flunkies, and hinsiders is alvays hin- 
siders all over the uniwarsa] vur'd.” 

You are quite a philosopher,” said I, seeing that like philoso. 
phers in general the more my companion instructed, the more he puz- 
zled me. 


“A philosopher!” exclaimed the Babe, “yes that I are, and if I 


arnt, I’m blowed if there’s any vun else as is!” Here he winked, 


scratched his nose with an air of sagacity, and added, “ Guess Bill 
Childs knows a thing or two as vell as the best on em! 
Don’t he though? Cos vy, he studies matters and things in ginral; 
and consekens is, ven you catches the Babe a coming the flunky, 
there vont be nothing at all left of human natur the day after.” 

Here Shockhead interrupted our conversation by exclaiming, “‘ Ma- 
jor Gates, time’s up !—Toddle !” 

Major Gates was one of the decencies—a small, thin, red nosed 
individual of fifty, with his old black coat buttoned up to his throat, 
and his feet stuck about three parts of the way into a pair of super- 
anuated Wellingtons, which were at least two sizes too small for 
them. 

Placing himeelf in an attitude, and gazing indignantly at the 
speaker, the major replied, “‘ Permit me to observe, Mr. Short, that 
if the wings of time have already swept over the space of two 
hours since I became one of us, he travels faster now-a_days than 
formerly.” 

“ No law, majer,” retorted Mr. Short, ‘Remember the rule, if 
you don’t slope at vonce ven the vord’s given.” 

“ That’s a glass of salt and vater, or half a dozen on the wintila- 
tor,” whispered the Babe. 
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The major was doubtless aware of these pleasant alternatives, for 
his brow fell, and he bowed an adieu. Before going, however, he 
threw an inquisitive glance about the apartment, until his eye rested 
on me, whgn hegontinued, “ Sir, allow me to remark that I believe 


you are a stranger in our establishment ; and consequently not au | 


fait to its mysteries and regulations. Well, Sir, they are just—de. 
cidedly just—o far as they involve the question of pro bono publico ; 
but—in ter nos—not always the thing as regards individual cases. 
Hence, Sir, jacta est alea, and I must s’evanouir—or as the vulgar 
have it, evacuate the premises—unless—Des volente—I can plac 
myself under a deep and lasting obligation to some one.” 

“ For what, Major?” said I. 

“ Alexander sighed for axsecond world,” returned the major ; 
“Solomon, for the wings of a dove; but Major Gates would \xe as 
happy as cither of them, if he could only mortgage his boots—or oth- 
erwise—(to quote frem the profane)—raise the wind, for a single 
penny.” 

“No you don’t, old soft soap!” interposed the Babe, “‘ No you 
don’t, old soft soap, for though ve may be a little raw, ve isn’t so 
green here as to be chaffed out of our brads by any sich spoon-mak. 
ing. If as how you vants to spin yarns for a living, major, go to 
Tammany Hall; but you can’t come any of your gum games here, 
no how you can fit it!” 

Notwithstanding the Babe’s indignation, however, I dieiebea the 
erudite major’s eloquence with a silver six-pence, which appeared 
to create an amazing sensation on all around. 

“ My heyes!” exclaimed the Babe, going off in a trance of admi- 
ration, ‘‘ A hinsider—a go down—an a tickler—for eich a yarn as 
that ere! Vell, I’m blessed!” 

“ Ogle the cove—he’s a flat,” whispered a voice on my left. 

“T arn’t so sura he’s not vun of the notomy men,” observed 
some one else. 

“ Vunders ’ill never cease !—a spoony in Loafers’ Hall,” said a 
fourth party. 

And sundry other remarks of the same character passed round, 


accompanied by nods, winks, shrugs and glances, until I found my- 


self an object of universal wonder, suspicion and attraction. As 
for the major, having clutched his fingers on the coin—fearing pro- 
bably that I might make an attempt to regain possession—he looked 
unutterable things—exclaimed “‘ Fortus forluna juvat !” and took 
himself off with wonderful alacrity. He soon returned, however, 
smacking his lips, and with his nasal organ one or two degrees redder 


| 
i 
than before he went out; and at the same moment the landlord | 
popt his head in at the door, exclaimed ‘ A hinsider!” and was 


among the missing. 

From what had occurred I expected to be the lion of the night, but 
soon had the mortification to perceive that I had lost my individuali- 
ty and sunk down into the general level. In fact, in five minutes 
from the time I had made myself such a distinguished character, I 
was to all appearance utterly forgotten. No man seemed to wonder 
who I was, or what brought me there; or to waste the slightest 
thought in my favor. The reason of this was, as I learned by a 
further analysis of their character, that New York loafers never have 
lions, or marvels, or curiosities. Any event out of the familiar order 
of things, may stir up their sensations for a few minutes; but they 
soon subside again, and are as carefully removed from their memo- 
nies as if the river Styx had rolled over them. Memories, indeed, 
they have none ; or hopes, or cares, or inclinations, not involving 
present effects—and the few abstract sensations they have, are not 
liable to be agitated by mighty results, or by any thing, in fact, 
with which they have no personal connection, of daily oceurrence. 
Thus the price of the “ Insider,’ the “ Go down,” and the “ Tick: 
ler,” given to Major Gates, excited them as much as they were ca. 
pable of being excited, because the effect came home to their feel. 
ings and they duly comprehended it; whereas, were it demonstrated 
to them that Europe was swallowed up by an earthquake, or that 
the morrow would be the day of judgment, it is not probable they 
would or could have given themselves the slightest concern in the 
premises. How human nature can become so degraded is some. 
what of a mystery. My opinion is, that it is occasioned by a native | 


® 


lack of intellect, and the combined influence of laziness, hunger, 
thirst, harsh treatment, sympathetic companions, and cheap adu|- 
terated rum, frequently imbibed in unmeasured draught from vesee|s 
lying on the wharves. But, however it may be, the fact is, that tie 


regular-dock loafers of New York are precisely such beingsas Thay: 


described them—human things that rather vegetate, than exist by 


the operation of immortal spirits, and who have almost as few feel. 
ings in common with the other children of Adam as trees or oysters 


They are, as it were, a sort of human polipii, which connect th: 


genus homo with the mother clod it springs from. 
From time to time the guests had greatly increased until they 
mustered nearly an hundred strong. About two out of every three 


were announced as “ Insiders ;’—the others entered without intro. © 


duction, but were made careful note of by Shockhead, and received, 


mes 


as I thought, with an expression of contempt, by the more favored ~ 


inmates of the establishment. Meanwhile, some were smoking, 


others eating by piecemeal from long, greasy looking pockets, but 


the majority were “ pattering flash ;” not exactly the rogues cant, so 


popular in London, but a species of jargon peculiar to themselves, 
with a few familiar “swell mob” phrazes mixed up along with it. 
Thus they called cheap liquor, “ belly vengeance ;” cold water, 


“physic ;” a breakfast, “a bolter;” adinner, “a swag ;” upstairs, _ 


“upsides ;” an adventure, ‘a rum go;” a thief, “a file;” a stran. 
ger, ‘a cove;” playing cards, “ rumbling the flats,” and so forth. 


“Now, Baby,” said I, having been about an hour at the time in ‘ 
Loafers’ Hall, and somewhat sated with the exhibition, “I think | 


I'll be off.” 


 Vot!” exclaimed the Babe, “arter paying for a hinsider !—My © 


heyes, vot a speckylation.” 

“ I’ve seen all that’s to be seen, I suppose,” said I. 

‘* No you haint, though,” returned my companion,” cos ve'll have 
a ginuine out an outer from orator Bob, an matters and things in 
gineral, ven the flunkies has all valked their chalks.” 

“* What !—a speech ?” 


\ 


“Vy, yes, a reg’lar roarer; for Bob’s a great vun to go von his © 


dander's riz» My heyes! but it’s no vays slow the vay as he some- 
| times puts it into the big vigs.’” 
“ Well,” said I,“ I'll stay for the lecture: but do explain the 


down.” 
* You vill ?” 
“TJ will.” 
“* Honor bright ?” 
“ Honor bright.” 


games ?” 

** Hush, you fool ; I tell you shall have the liquor.” 

“Vell, I may be a fool—and I kalkylates sometimes as I is; 
but then I aint sich a fool no how but that I’d rather have vun 
man’s hact than two men’s promises.” 

“ Well,” said I, disbursing the price of three go.downs—(a secon¢ 
sixpence)—there’s the one man’s act ; so now proceed!” 


I knows on that ere subject.” 


no time; but was, nevertheless, as I could perceive by the unusual 
twinkle of his eye, rather tipsy than. otherwise. 


‘“* What, Babe,” said I, “‘ you haven’t had your go.down already on 


and got into’em! Human natur’s human natur—that’s vot I say : 


“ And vont be a comirg of it over us vith none of your gum 4 


difference between insiders and flunkies, and I'll stand anether go Lc: 


NaS SE ea 


“ Vell, now, if that ere aint prime,” returned the Babe, in a rhap. — 
sody, “I don’t know vot else in human naturasis! But now ‘as © 
I don’t vear no pockets but them as I grubs in, and feels lushy, — 
just vait about three shakes of a dog’s tail, and I’ll tell you all as 


And the Baby vanished. According to promise, however, he 
was back again, in what an Irishman might call a little less than | 


sf 


‘“* Haint I though,” he returned. “ Vell, if I haint, and two more x 
_ along vith him, for the sake of company, then I aint the Babe ,in © 
the Vood, no how, but some vun else as has hook’d his breeches, © 


cos vy it’s the Babe’s human natur to take care of the night ven he ~ 
ean, and leave the morrow to take care of himeelf—{hiccup,) Vell, — 
I'm blow’d if this here aint a prime ’un; four go-downs anda hin- 
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. , * 
sider. Gosh! if I don’t feel as proud asa halderman or a vood bers, that has also been a valking avay vith themselves in a wery 


” 
on Now, Babe,” said I, “that I have redeem’d my promise 80 
well, you must redeem yours. What's an insider ?” 

“ Vell, I declares, don’t you know, an’ you vun on ’em yourself? 
Vy, a hinsider ’s a felleras poney’s up three brads, and has a whole 
night’s run of the house, and a’chance on vun of the horysontals.” 

*¢One of the what ?” 

“ Vy, the horyzontals—the body cases—the snoozing organs.” 

“ The beds, you mean?” 

“Vell, you may call ’em beds if you like; but they vouldn’t 

muster we, Ayal , for allthat. But, as I vas 
pari pte Fao hinsider, ae header vunce, is a hinsider for 
all night.” 

* And a funky?” said I. 

“A flunky’s a houtsider,” answered the Babe, ‘ and a houtsider’s 
a small fry, as can only raise a brad, for a two hour's straight up 
and down at the loafer’s paradice.” 

“ That, I suppose, means the stove.” 

“ Vy, in coorse it does—vot else?” 

“ And ‘a straight up and down,’ what's that ?” 

“Vy, it’s a straight up and down, ven a chap must stand on his 
toddlers all the time to save elbow room. But sometimes the flunkies 
vill forget themselves, and go for to come the sitting down privileges 
as vell as the best on us. Howsomever, they all get’s their valking 
tickets at ten o’clock, and then the reglars has it all to themselves.” 

While we were thus conversing, two loafers of the decency order, 
entered as insiders, and took their places near the stove. One of 
them was a shortish, very stout person ; the other was a little taller 
and slimmer, but still of muscular build. Like myself, they were 
both enveloped in old camblet cloaks, the collars of which they kept 
well up about their faces; while their caps, which had deep peaks, 
and were both drawn down over their brows, so that very little of 
their countenances remained visible. Still I saw enough to suspect 
that they might not be exactly what they endeavored to seem, for 
their eyes, as they flash’d or rather ecowled, about in all directions, 
were full of purpose and speculation, which are very unloafer-like 
attributes. Twice or thrice it struck mo that they threw searching 
glances at myself, and then whispered together, as if I were the sub. 
ject of their conversation; but I subsequently perceived that they 
appeared te regard other members of the community with an equal 
appearance of interest, which relieved me from the impression that 


I was the peculiar object of their regard. Probably they are “ swell, 


prigs,” thought I, or a lark among the under strappers; or beaks 
in disguise, on the look-out for squalls. 


“ Baby,” I inquired, “‘do you know those customers in the 
cloaks 7” 


“ | doesn’t,” answered my chum for the night, “ and vot’s more, 
the Baby doesn’t vant to know ’em. Does you teke ?” 
“ No.” 


“Vell, I knows a thing or two, and keeps a bright look out for 
human natur, vich is a thing not to be said of loafers in gineral. 
Cos vy, there’s alvays something to be larned. Consekens is, I never 
comes a flunking it.” 

““ What has that to do with your not liking to know the men in 
the cloaks 7?” 


“Vy, plenty. Cos, in looking ott for human natur, { thinks I 


knows ’em ; and in knowing 'em, I guess as how I doesn’t vant to 


know ’em.” 

“ Are they constables ?” 

“ Beaks? No. Ve is out of their line—they never thinks of med. 
dling with sich cattle as ve is, unless ve throws ourselves in their 
vay.” 

“* What, then, do you take them for?” 

“ Vell, then, [doesn’t take them for any thing asis good. You see 
they vos here vun night, and ax’d a chummy of mine (Big Diekey,) 
to jine "em in a go down, and I never seed a sight on him since. 
And then there vas Billy Allen, and Nosey Evans, and Barney the 
rearer, and Simmy Van Winkle; besides von or two as I disremem- 
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mysterious manner.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Vell, that’s all, only as how somebody thinks them ’ere coveys is 
*natomy men, as picks up von on us venever they gets a first rate 
chance, and sells him to the doctors to make physic.” 

I suppose then,” said I, “ its your cripples—your fellows with 
clubbed feet, broken backs, and the like, that you chiefly find ameng 
the missing.” 

“Is it, though? No, it isn’t—far clear of ii! Think the Babe 
doesn’t know vot he’s talking of ?” 

“ Why,” said I, “ those are the sorts that the faculty chiefly 
delight to make subjects of, and would be likely to give the highest 
prices for.” 

“ Price or no price,” returned the Babe, “ it ain’t the cripples 
ve loses, no how, but the reg’lar out and outers,—the chaps vith the 
most muscle, and the biggest limbs. *Cos vy—bones goes best in phy- 
sic.” 

Here there was another interruption. “ Flunkies turn out,” cried 
Shockhead; whereon, some thirty loafers began to grumble in cho- 
rus, and to shuffle slowly for the door. One of these was a stout, 
young, able-bodied Lazarus, who was immediately followed by the 
shortest of the cloaks, and in a few moments they both re-entered 
together, attended by the landlord, who announced the late funky 
as another “ hinsider.” 

“* Now,” whispered the Babe, “ ve’ll have the yarn and a song, 
an’ then for the horyzontals till cock crow.” 


“ And as he spoke, there was a general call for the master of the 
ceremonies, who immediately mounted the rostrum, and delivered 
one of his nocturnal lectures on matters and things in general. Of 
this discourse, I will only give a synopsis, so that the reader may 


mark that I have heard worse orators and logiciars at Masonie and 
Tammany Hall; and that in point of action and drubbing the ele- 
ments with his shut fists, I never saw his equal since the palmy days 
of the illustrious Pop Emmons. Mr. Robert Short thus begun: [By 
the way, Bob Short was his aamme de querre—his real name being 
Alfred Janeway; and I heard he was very nearly related toa re 
spectable and enormously wealthy family of the city, but had cheer 
fully secrificed all claims on its fortune, and favor, to his natura 
| predilections for loafing. But itis time I permitted him to speak for 
himself.) 


judge of its general merits ; but in favor of Mr. Short, I would re- 


“* Feller Citizens of every where in partic’lar, and hoceupyers of 
, no where in general, I appears before you to say what I shall say. 
(great applause.) And I say to begin, that I’m opposed to things as 
they exist. (“ Hurraw !—hurraw!—hurraw!”) I'm opposed to 
all governments—I’m opposed to all taxes—I’m opposed to all laws. 
(“‘ hear, hear, hear,”)—I goes for liberty—I goes for the fust come, 
fust sarved principle '—I goes for human natur, feller-citerzens—hu- 
man natur, and no whipping the stump about it ;—human natur in 
ea the vind !—human natur in politics—human natur in every. 
thing—and nothing but human natur. (“* Hurraw! hurraw! hurraw! 
—go it, Bob—Vell done, spooney,”) Down vith the Banks !—Down 
vith monopolies !— Down vith buying and selling! And down vith 
| the big vigs! (Hurraw ! that’s the time a-day !—Give it ’em, Bebby,”) 
| Up vith no vork !—Up vith no vateh ’us!—Up vith lashings of grub, 
| and lush! And up vith the hinsiders! (** Vell done—keep it up— 
Hip, hip, hurraw,”) Flunkies be blow’d!—Any man be blow’d as 
| can’t raise three brads for a hinsider. (“ Go it, you cripple—Hear, 
| hear—hinsiders forever!) The vorid’s vide, and it belongs to all 
on us: and any vun as doesn’t make it vorth three brads a night to 
him for a hinsider, and two for a go-down, deearves to be a funky 
forever. (Uip, hip—hurraw !—downvith the flunkies.) Them as 
vould snooze in a market-place, feller citizens, and sich an establish- 
ment as this here open at all hours, is no gentleman. (No, ve’ll be 
blow'd if they is—Three cheers for Loafers’ Hall !—Hip, hip, bur- 
raw!) Honesty’s good, ven a man’s honest on principle. Bat it 
ain’t no honesty to refuse to make a ra‘se ven a chance is thrown 
yun’svay! Yes, feller citizens, stealings a thing as 1 despises, ar d 
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can’t recommend nohow. Itain’t wirtuous! But finding’s a hoss 
of another color! Consekens is, ven I finds a bucket or a broom, 
or a mat, at a door—a rope’s-end on a dock—or sometimes, ven 
i'm hard up—a small chance of toggery in a open hall—I slopes 
vith the vinners, and calls it a carrying out ov the principles of hu- 
man natur! (An’ so it is, and a first rate carrying out, too—Hur- 
raw for human natur—Hurraw for Bob Short.) 


* * * - © * « * 


The vigs be blow’d! feller citizens—the democrats be blow’d !— 
All of ’em be blow’d! And give us human natur in their places, as 
von't be a sending of us up to the Hisland for taking a chance ov sich 
like as lies in our vay! (Vell said, down with the whole on’em, 
Bob, you’re a roarer.) The Alms House I despises—I abominates 
the Alms House—an all on ’em as is init. I vas kept there myself 
vonce till I got so thin that they used me for a pair of spectacles to 
read the news vith! (Hurraw !—hurraw !—hurraw!—The Alms 
House be blow'’d !—The devil take poverty and a bone vithout meat.) 
I goes for no star spangled banner! I gues for no stripes and stars! 
I goes for no liberty, vot’s not liberty, and lush, and grub, anda 


going of the big figure for all alike ; vich it isn’t, and never vas and 


never vill be, till human natur takes matters into his own hands! 
Consekence is, I goes for nothing but plenty of go downs, plenty of 
grub, and plenty of hinsiders! And 60, feller citerzens, them’s my 
sentiments on this here important occasion. (Hip! hip! hip! hip! 
—Hurraw ! hurraw! hurraw!) The orator concluded : “‘ And now, 
feller citerzens, for the song, and then for a horizontal.” 

Whereon, Mr. Short sang the following verses to the air of “ Yan. 
kee Doodle,” his auditors joining in at the chorus and keeping time 
to it with a dance, every one jigging on his own hook, and not a few 
of them in their loafer laziness, leaning their backs up against the 
walls while they kept time with their feet. 

LOAFER’S LAWS. 
Vork, they say, is werry sweet; 
The fact ve doesn’t question— 
But raising chances in the strect 
Is better for digestion ! 
There’s a pail and nothing in't, 
A broom upon the valk, sir; 
Human natur takes the hint, 


And makes them valk their chalk, sir? 


{Dance anv Crorvs. 

Hip, hurraw! my lively lads, 
Rattle vall and vindy ; 

Ve're the boys to raise the brads, 
And then kick up a shindy. 


> 


Human natur—that’s the go, 
For gin and rum and brandy ; 
Vork ve owns is no vays slow, 
But chancing it’s the dandy ! 
A vorkey long vorks at his trade, 
Before the vind he raises ; 
_ Ve finds our chances ready made, 
“* And sells them off like blazes ! 
Dance anp Cuorvs. 
Hip, hurraw! my lively lads, 
Rattle vall and vindy ; 
Ve'’re the boys to raise the brads, 
And then kick up a shindy ! 


_ Justice Bloodgood, you be blow’d! | 
And you be blow'd old Hobson ! 
Ve trusts vith both, in his abode, 
Old Nick may have a job soon! 
Cos vy, ven ve're as sharp as rats, 
(O may the devil choke 'em,) 
A chaneing it among the flats, 
They sends us picking cakum ! 
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Dance anv Crorvs. 

Hip, hurraw! my lively lads ! 
Rattle vall and vindy, 

Ve're the boys to raise the brads, 
And then kick up a shindy. 


And now ye bold, hiniiders all, " 
As isn’t flats or flunkies, 
Who shakes your ¢oddlere through the Hall 
And skips and jumps like monkies, 
Another shout the folks to scare— 
Your villingness I vant all— 
And then your body cases square, 
And take a horizontal. 


Dance anv Cuorvs. 
Hip, hurraw ! my lively lads, 
Rattle vall and vindy, 
Ve're the boys to raise the brads, 
And then kick up a shindy. 


The song and dance having been finished off with a yell never 
equalled out of the realms of Pluto or Loafer’s Hall, a general rush 
was made at the body cases—i. e. the machines we had seen suspend- 
ed against the walls—the outer sides of which were lifted up and 
fastened by several large iron hooks to the stout cross beams, whereof 
mention has been made already. Thus prepared, they formed a sort 
of sloping guard bed, pillow and all complete, only that they stood 
several feet high in order to give them room to swing clear of the 
ground when let down. Of those affairs there were eight, each ca- 
pable of holding five persons tightly packed; consequently, when 
they were all manned, upwards of twenty loafers stijl remained un- 
provided for, who had to content themselves with the softest planks 
they could pick out about the floor. Of this number was the “ Babe 
in the Wood,” who, because of his attendance on me, not to men- 
tion the effect of his famous “go downs"—his trio juncto in unam 
—was unable to make a successful demonstration for a horizontal 
on any of the snoozing organs. Accordihgly, in a paroxysm of shruge 
—and with a whole catalogue of curses, not loud but deep, he dis- 
posed of himself on one of the benches, with his hat for a bolster. 

For myeelf, I was just on the point of bidding adieu to Loafor’s 
Hall, it was to be hoped for ever, when the shortest of the clonks 
came over and whispered in my ear, in a familiar voice, which 
brought the blood rushing to my cheek, for I instantly recognised it 
as that of the mysterious scoundrel, Joe Harrig. 

“ Hark you, neighbor, what say you to a wet, by way of a 
blanket 7”? 

“* Vell,” I answered, mimicking the loafer’s dialect, and bering 
my face eye-brow deep in the collar of O’Hara’s over-all, “ it might 
go fust-rate ; but I’m blowed if I isn’t mizzled already.” 


‘“* Pooh, man,” returned Harrig, ‘‘ never say die, and a shot in the 
locker! Take a pull at this, and if you were as shaky as a mangy 
‘paniel, it will set you as right as a trivet.” 

And as he spoke he handed me a bottle, which I put to my lips 
and pretended to drink from: in fact I did imbibe a small quantity of 
its contents which I ascertained to be the purest Jamaica Spirits. 

“ There’s no mistake in that,” said Joe. 

“ It’s reglar built stone fence,” said I. 

‘“* Can you keepa secret?” asked Harrig. 

“* Mum’s the word,” said I. 

“Well,” he resumed, “ there's a great chance for small pickings, 
swept in from some. wreck, I guess—about seven miles off on the 
Jarsey shore.” 

** You don’t say so !” 

“Ido, by G—. And what's more, it’s unbeknown to any one but 
me and my pal, and three more of us, who are going t stow it away 
before daybr 

“ You're in lack,” said I. 

*' You may be in luck too, if you choose,” returned Harrig, * for 
it will take at least six of us to do the thing well, and leave no tell- 
tales. What say you ?7—it will be fifty dollars in your way.” 
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“ How and when will you go?” said I. 

" In a stout boat, from the Battery, about two hours hence,” re- 
plied Joe. 

“ Well,” said I, “ I'm with you.” 

“ That’s a hearty,” returned Harrig, “ so here, take another pull.” 

And for fear of exciting suspicion that I was playingwith my gen- 
te friend, I renewed my charge, but in the very mildest form, on the 
rum bottle. 


Joe then left me to converse with the other cloak, when I began to 
consider how I might best clear myself without being noticed. Be- 
fore I had made up my mind, however, my attention was drawn to 
the Babe, who was still on the bench, groaning and scratching him- 
self, and evidently very uncomfortable, though three parts asleep. 
At length he gave a more desperate scratch than commen, which 
occasioned the form to tip over, and down he went. This casualty 
partially frightened nature’s soft nurse from his eye-lids, and he 
gathered himsslf up and began to rab his face, twist his shoulder, 
and look about him very confusedly—as if hé did not exactly know 
who he was, or where he was, or anything else of a definitive cha- 
racter. Suddenly, however, his eye seemed to be illuminated with 
an idea, and he came over to me. 

“Vot, you among the gummies too! Vell, I’m blowed! 
say, chummy, vot say you toa horysontal 2” 

‘Do you mean on the bench or the floor ?” said I. 

“No, bat in vun of them ere body cases,” said he. 

“ Why,” said I, humoring him, “ they are all full.” 

“ Vell,” he returned, “ but three of them ere covies in number 
two is as blae as hindigo 

“ What of that 7” I enquired. 

“ Vy, aint you up?” 

“ Not quite,” said L, 

Vell,” said the Baba, “ being as how them cre covica is blue, all 
vo has to do is to fly the trap, ven it vill Le as empty asa hoyster 
she!) in a brace of shakes,” . 


“ I sue,” said I, “ands breken nock or two may be the core. 
quence !? 


But I 
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“Vell, vot of it ;” returned the Babe. “ But it vont be no sich 
thing, as ve is all used to that ere.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, however, I declined assisting te 
fly the trap. 

“ Veil,” said the Babe, with an indignant shrug—“ I didn’t think 
you vos so green; but here is vun as isn’t.” 

Saying which he left me, and began to whisper with an old vete- 
ran loafer who was standing, half in and half out of the arms of Mor- 
pheus, near the stove. 

Brief was the consultation between these worthies, for ere they 
had time te say twenty words apiece, they crept stealthily over to 
number 2—fumbled for a few seconds at the iron hooks—when— 
bang went the body case against the wall, and out relied its five un- 
fortunate inmates, one over the other about the floor ! 

Loud were the groans, and great the hubbub that followed; but 
without waiting to see the result, or to count the slain or wounded. 
I took advantage of the confusion, and made my escape. 

That night I slept like a top; and when I awoke next morning 
—two hours after my usual time—I found a peculiar taste on my 
tongue and drowsiness about my brain, like the effect of a powerful 
opiate,which led me to infer that there might be some desperate mys- 
tery involved in my friend Harrig’s bottle of Jamaica rum. 

Ee ‘ 

Tuz Wire.—It needs not guilt to break the husband’s heart ; the 
absence of content, the mutterings of spleen; the untidy dress, & 
cheerless home, the forbidding scowl and deserted hearth; these, 
and other nameless neglects—without a crime among them, have 
harrowed to the quick the core of many a man, and planted there, 
beyond the reach of cure, the germ of dark despair. Oh! may wo- 
man, before that sad sight arrives, dwell on the recollections uf her 
youth, and cherishing the dear idea of that tuneful time, aweke 
and though she may be the injured, not the injuring onc—the fcrg t- 
ten, not the forgetful wife—a bappy allusion to that hour of peace 
and love—a kiadly weleome toa comfortable homc—a snile of lore 
to banish hostile words—a kiss of peace to parden al! ths past, ard 
the hardest, heart that ever locked itself within the brea t of selfish 
man will seften to her charms, and bid her live, as she had hoped hee 
yeira in matehless bliss—loved, loving, and content—the soother 


of the sorrewing hour-...the snurce of comfort, and the spring of joy 
~—--Chamber's London Journal, 
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ALTCE., AND BERENGER; 


OR THE 
FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 


A TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


%; 


Translated from the French for the Brother Jonathan, 
BY JOHN L. JEWITT. 


In the yea” 1374, under the reign of Charles the Fifth, so justly sur- 
named The Wise, at the period when letters and chivalry flourished, in a 
castle on the borders of the Seine, not far distant from St. Germain, was 
born Berapger de Presles, the son of a brave knight attached to the court 
of the king. Amid the rejoicings of a truce the baptism of the child was 
celebrated, at which the king, in memory of the services of his father 
chose for his godfather the Sire de Neuville, one of the most renowned 
captains and knights of that brilliant age. Beranger was yet in his cra- 
dle when his father died. As soon as he had completed his eleventh 
year, his mother, after causing him, under her own eyes, to be instructed 
in the first priticiples of a-military education, sent him to his illustrious 
godfather, to commence his career in quality of poursuivant; a kind of 
apprenticeship, during which the pupil bears the lance and the bassinet 
of the knights, learns to mount a horse, and is instructed in the three 
arts of arms. The morning of the day of his departure, the young man 
entered the chamber of his mother to receive her benediction. She reci- 
ted to him the poem of Hue de T'abarie on the order of chivalry, and 
placed a little chain about his neck, to which was suspended a pebble, 
which one of his ancestors had brought from the borders of the Jordan, 
and on which were engraved these words: God, France, and Honer.— 
After embracing her son, and bathing his neck with her tears, she confi- 
ded him to the care of a faithful old servant, and mounted the turret of 
the castle, to follow him as far as she could with her eyes. 

Berenger arrived the next day at the castle of Neuville, whose war- 
like appearance was the first object that fixed his attention. The indent- 
ed walls, the deep moats, the double draw-bridges, the elevated donjon, 
the bell of the chapel, which was tolling the Angelus at the moment of 
his arrival—all so foreign to the peaceable enclosure of Presles, inspired 
an astonishment mingled with fear, of which he was not wholly divested 
when he appeared before the Sire de Neuville. The knight embraced 
him, promised to perform the duties of a father, and conducted him to 
the countess, who received him with the utmost affectinn. Little Alice, 
her daughter, whose age was a twelvemonth less than that of Beranger, 
and whose grace and beauty were in advance of her years, was seated on 
an armchair near her mother, who was teaching her the art of embroid- 
ering tapestry. 

The next day the pupil of the count was installed in his new duties, 
and subjected to all the practices of the military life to which he was 
destined. The alightest faults were punished with a severity which of- 
ten drew tears from the eyes of the little Alice; but Beranger consoled 
himself with the thought, that at such a price the Sire de Neuville had 
acquird the great renown he enjoyed. Military exercises, however, dide 
not occupy all the time of Beranger; he devoted some hours of each day 
to the study of poetry, of which he was passionately fond, and in which 
he received lessons from the Prior de Rieux, grand uncle to the countess. 
This rior had two incurable maladies; the gout, and the fury of compo- 
sing ‘satires against the most distinguished persons of the court. Like 
all the libellers of his time, the wicked abbe took precious care, in 
shooting his arrows, to shelter himself under the veil of the anonymous. 
For greater safety, he caused his yerses to be copied by his pupil, who 
was unaware of their malice, and who was but too happy to learn, at the 
price of a complaisance whose danger he little suspected, the rules of 
the Virelay, the Tenson, and the Ballad. Berenger was fond of these 
species of poetry, and already exercised himself in them with grace and 
facility, without perceiving that the name of Alice slipped into all his 
verses, to complete, and sometimes to mar their measure. 

The castle of Neuville was built on the declivity of an eminence which 
commapded the river Oise. At the extrentity of the peak, frorh the 
heights of a little hill, whose summit was crowned with” rocks, a spring 
of limpid water escaped, and pursued a winding course through a grove 
of ash trees. From this spot, whence the eye could survey the surround- 
ing country, the count was wont to set out for the chase; and there, 
when the season was fine, the countess and her daughter awaited his re- 


look, in conversation with the Prior de Rievx. 
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turn. Beranger was always the first whom Alice perceived; and the 
Sire de Neuville had hardly discovered the donjon of the castle, ere Be- 
renger assured him that Alice was at her post. The habit of secking 
and waiting for each other in the same place, had created in the young 
lovers a strong attachment for the Fountain of the Ash-trees, before they 
even suspected their mutual affection. The young man had been but 
two years in the castle, whose inmates view with each other in loving 
him best, when the count decided to appoint him his master of the horse. 
Beranger was yet in his fifteenth year; and already no one excelled him 
in managing a charger, or bore with superior grace his helmet, or under- 
stood better the binding of armor, or laced with equal skill his cuirass.— 
He had accompanied his noble master in several perilous encounters, and 
had displayed an intelligence and valor far above his age. He was al- 
ready known at the Court of Charles as the gentle écuger of the Sire de 
Neuville. Esteemed by his illustrious protector, respected by all his com- 
panions and equals, secretly adored by the charming Alice, he entered 
life under the happiest auspices: but so beautiful a morning was the he- 
rald of a stormy day. 

For some time the court and the city had been filled with the most 
odious satires, and their author, concealed in the bosom of darkness, es- 
caped the resentment of those whom he had outraged with equal vio- 
lence and baseness. The young Revenger, a stranger to the world, its 
passions and its intrigues, was always the innocent instrument of the 
prior’s vengeance. | 

An historical event of great importance furnished to the Abbe de 
Rieux a new occasion for the exercise of his satiric pen; he permitted 
it not to escape. The Duke of Berri had just failed, through lack of 
precaution, in an ably concerted military expedition; the Abbé composed 
some verses on this subject, in which the delay of the Duke in executing 
the orders of the king was interpreted in a manner most injurious to the 
honor of the prince. Berenger had just finished copying those verses, 
and had them upon his person when the count charged him with a mis- 
sion, the object of which was to deliver to the king himself the import- 
ant despatch of which he was the bearer. He instantly set out for Pa- 
ris. His majesty was at Vincennes, and was to return the same oven- 
ing to the Hotel St. Pol, in which he was then residing. Berenger 
awaited him there; next day he fulfilled his mission, received an order 
to repair to Fontainebleau, the residence of the queen, where he remain- 
ed four days, and after an absence of a week returned again to Neu- 
ville. He had been well received at court, and bore a satisfactory an- 
swer to the despatches with which he had been charged. After a sepa- 
ration of eight days, ho was returning to Alice ; judge with what sen- 
timents his heart was filled, with what ardor he pressed his rapid 
courser! Already, from the banks of the Oise, he descries the towers 
of the castle ;—the last rays of the sun are gilding the tree-tops of the 
Fountain of the Ash-trees ; he discovers the chapel in the brilliant refloc- 
tion from its stained glass windows. Standing in his stirrups, directing 
his sight towards the fountain, he sees the beautiful Alice; she waves 
her handkerchief in the air, Berenger’s horse no longer runs, bat clear- 
ing the hedges and ravines at a bound, he bears the young lover to the 
foot of the hill. Atice, followed by the eldest of her women, and in a 
voice choked with sobs, exclaims: ‘Fly! fly! Berenger!’”’ you have 
every thing to fear if you repair to the castle!” It is impossible to de- 
scribe the fearful disorder which the words and tears of Alice produced 
in the mind of Berenger. He had hardly strength to demand the cause 
of the woful mischance he had heard announced. Alice knew it not; 
but she had wisnessed the wrath of her father, and feared its more fatal 
effects. Berenger recovered his presence of mind; he felt no reproach 
of conscience, and honor required his justification in the eyes of his be- 
nefactor. Alice pressed him in vain to depart, at least for the present 
He resisted all her entreaties. During this painful interview the day 
had declined; the cry of the nocturnal bird began to mingie with the la- 
borer’s far-off song; the lady Bertha, who had accompanied Alice, ap- 
prized her that three times the horn had sounded, and that the gates of 
the castle were about to be closed. Alice regained the path to the park, 
the key of which was in Bertha’s possession, and Berenger re-mounting 
his horse, in a few moments was crossing the draw-bridge. 

No page presented himself at the steps to receive his steed, which he 
abandoned in the court; without announcement he reached ‘the hall of 
the armory, where he found the count, who received him with a terrible 
Without permitting him 
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to utter a word, he showed him the satire in his own hand writing 
which had unfortunately fallen from the pockets of his cloak, in the 
chamber he had occupied in the Hotel St. Pol. The Duke of Berri had 
sent it to the Sire de Neuville, deferentially resigning to him the punish- 
ment of the guilty. At the sight of this paper, whose criminality and 
importance were at once revealed to him, the young man became very 
pale, then reddened, and turning his tearful eyes toward the prior, who 
sought to avoid his glance, contented himself'with protesting his inno- 
cence. Of what avail was a simple denial, when opposed to written 
proofs? The count, after loading him with bitter reproaches, ordered 
him instantly to leave the castle, never more to return. Protracted by 
this last stroke, Berenger, falling on the knees of the Abbé de Rieux, 
pronounced but these words, “‘ Ah, Monsieur le Prieur!” The abbé 
barely preserved a silence which his victim had the noble courage not to 
break. It was in vain that the countess, alarmed at the grief of her 
daughter, interceded in favor of the young écuyer. The count was in- 
exorable ; and the gates of the castle were opened at midnight, for the 
banishment of a noble, amiable, and innocent youth. | 

The clock of the castle tolled the hour of twelve, and the full moon 
shed a soft light over field and forest. Berengeg, with despair and 
death in his soul, paused at a few paces from the moat, and supporting 
himself against his charger, surveyed the walls from which he had been 
banished, while burning tears escaped from his eyes. He fixed them 
upon the window of the chamber where Alice was to pass a night of 
anguish and sorrow. The sentinel who paced the interior parapet per- 
ceived bim, and forced him to depart. Uncertain what course to choose, 
Berenger wandered some time at hazard, and finally took the rout of the 
Castle of Iresles, where he might find, near his mother, the consolation 
of which he had need, but of which his presentiments repelled the 
hope. 

With many regrets he left the banks of the Oise, and arrived at 
Presles the next day at sunset. The emotion he experienced on seeing 
again the places where he had passed the years of his childhood, the 
thought that he was about to embrace his mother, after a separation of 
four long years, insensibly engrossed his heart. In approaching the cas- 
tle he followed a path from the forest, which he remembered to have 
traversed the first time he had mounted a horse; this path conducted 
him to the outer court, in which were assembled a great number of pea- 
sants; their pensive and silent appearance excited his amazement, which 
was increased when he beheld old Raymond in tears, distributing alms 
to the crowd of poor by whom he was surrounded. 

Berenger, springing from his horse, called him to his side. Raymond 
instantly knew his young master, and fell at his knees with a cry of 
grief. Berenger raised, and tremblingly questioned him. Oh! mourn- 
ful calamity! the unfortunate youth has no longer a mother! She had 
fallen a victim to a cruel disease, against which she had struggled through 
years of pain. The heart is broken, not bent, by deep affliction. At 
this terrible news, Berenger was senseless; and for eight days that he re- 
mained in this state, interrupted only by fits of delirium, the names of 

Alice and his mother were the only words he was heard to pronounce.— 
The cares lavished on him were not in vain ; life rallied within him when 
hope had nigh fled. As soon as he had regained his strength, he was | 
conducted to the tomb of his mother. She reposed near her husband, in | 
the choir ef the church. He passed an entire day in the place, in medi- 
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traversing a forest at some leagues from Auxerre. The heat was exces- 
sive, and his horse and himself had need of repose. He dismounted, and 
with tthe bridle of his charger about his arm, seated himself at the foot 
of a tree, and falling into reflections in which the memory of Alice was 
mingled with tender hopes, by degrees his eyes were-closed, and, without 
changing their object, his thoughts became dreams. 
profoundly, when a noise of arms and aclash of swords caused him sud- 
denly to awake. The first movement of the young ecuyer was to mount 
his horse, and to hasten toward the place whence the noise proceeded 
that had disturbed his sleep. Three men were attacking a fourth, who 
was nearly exhausted by their assaults. 


He was sleeping 


Berenger flew to his rescue.— 
His sudden appearance, and the vigor of his attack carried terror to the 


hearts of the assailants, who quickly dispersed, and sought refuge in the 
depth of the forest. The knight to whom the young man had rendered 


this service, was the brave Mershal de Loigny, surprised in the environs 
of his castle by some of those armed robbers who were scatered over 
France. 

Berenger believed it his duty to conceal his name, but the marshal 
was no less anxious that he should remain some days as his guest. This 
noble warrior, who had retired from the court since the death of Charles 
the Fifth, enjoyed, in his glorious retreat, the happiness of private life, to 
which an additional charm was given by his love for letters. His castle 
was in some sort a rendezvous for the troubedours, and day after day was 
but a succession of fétes. These pleasures, in which Berenger, at any 
other time, would have mingled with ardor, could not distract his thoughts 
from the remembrance of his disgrace, the loss of his mother, and the 
image of his adored Alice. So deep a grief at so tender an age, made 
the marshal desire to know its cause. His entreaties to the young stran- 
ger were so pressing and affectionate, that he was at length obliged to 
yield. | Whatever concealment he employed in his narrative, to avoid 
compromising the Prior de Rieux, the marshal was no less convinced of 
his innocence, and offered himself to conduct him to the court, to justify 
him in the eyes of the prince. Berenger refused, declaring to his illus- 
trious protector that honor imposed upon him a law of silence; and the 
morning of the fourth day of his arrival at Loigny, full of impatience to 
rejoin his servant at Dijon, he took leave of the marshal, who gave him, 
at his departure, pledges of the most lively affection. 

He hastened to Dijon, where Raymond for some days had awaited his 
arrival; a leaf was handed him from the tablets of Alice, on which had 
been written some words in haste: 

“ The anger of my father is still strong against you,” said she, “but 
it will not fail to yield to the glory you will acquire. Adieu: yours i 
affection till death.”’ 

How many mysteries are concealed in the heart of a lover! These 
two lines, which made no change in the destiny of Berenger, gave him 
inexpressible joy, and inspired him at once with courage and hope. He 
suspended to the chain which his mother had given him, and which he 
wore upon his neck, the talisman of love, at the foot of which he wrote 
these lines :— 

“ Kindest of friends in so beauteous aform, 
Pearl of the world, with affection so warm, 
Neither fleur-de-lis nor the roses of May. 

Can vie with my Alice, the flower of the day.” 

He loaded Raymond with presents, and sent him back to the castle of 
Presles, charging him to seek an cccasion to transmit to Alice a billet, in 


tation and tears. This duty fulfilled, Beranger committed to the chaplain | which he had contented himself with writing :— 


of the castle the administration of his estate, charging him to endow, in 
his name, four of the most virtuous young girls of the village, whose 
first children should take the names of Alice or Beranger, and again pre- 
pared himself to quit. The morning of the day of his departure, he re- 
tired to the oratory, where he wrote a letter to Alice, which he charged 
Raymond to bear to her, giving him instruction to repair to Neuville, 
and to wait in the grove of ash-trees for an opportunity to deliver it, and 
to return with her answer to Dijon, where he intended to pass some time 
at the court of Burgundy. 

In a visit which the Duke of Burgundy had to the Sire de Neu- 
ville, the young Berenger had attracted his attention and merited his fa- 
vor. Ideas of grandeur and ambition were far from the mind of Beren- 
get; but he saw in glory the only means of approach to Alice, and he 
hoped to find, at the Court of Philip, an opportunity for distinction, and 
for receiving the honors of knighthood. In this hope he directed his 
steps towards Dijon. On the day of his departure from Presle, he was 


“You will not see or hear more of me until I am worthy.” 

The next day he presented himself at the palace of the Duke of Bur_ 
gundy; admittance was refused to a simple ecuyer; it was ynpossible for 
him to gain sight of the prince. At the end of eight days, more humilia- 
ted than fatigued with his fruitless efforts, as he was preparing himself 
to leave Dijon, he learned that troops were levying to march against the 
Duke of Gueldres, and instantly enrolled himself as a simple volunteer, in 
the army commanded by the king in person. The war was bloody, but of 
short duration. Berenger covered himself with glory; and many bril- 
jiant feats of arms would have secured him honorable distinction, had not 
the presence of the Duke of Berri in the camp of the king obliged him te 
conceal his name. 

The duke of Gueldres put an end to the war, by doing homage to the 
King of France; and Berengagj burning with desire for speedy renown, 
resolved to appear at the Floral games, the approaching assembly of 
which was announced with much magnificence. These games, recentl ¢ 
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established on a new foundation by Clement Isaure, were then fixing the 
attention of the entire nation, and the names of the victors were proclaim- 
ed throughout France. _ Berenger excelled in a species of poetical cont- 
position denominated the Chant Royal. In one of these poems he cele- 
brated the happy fruits_of the new reign, and his performance, when sent 
to the assembly, was judged superior to those of Costel and Jean de la 
Fontaine, the most celebrated poets of the time. By unanimous decree, 
he received the reward of the goldenfamaranth. He was at the Castle of 
Loigny when he learned his success, which the good marshal determined 
to crown with the honors of knighthood. Alice and that preferment! 
Berenger believed in no greater felicity. The chapel of the castle was 
prepared for the august ceremony: several companions in arms of the 
marshal were invited, and come clad in their knightly apparel. After 
the celebration of the divine’ office, the chaplain having blessed the arms 


he* quenches his thirst“in its water; he kisses each tree on which he find® 
hisfinitials engraved{with a cherished hand; his heart palpitates at every 
stir of aleaf: a slight form approaches—it is she—Beranger is at the feet 
of Alice. Her emotion has exhausted her strength; she wavers; he 
maintains her, and”presses| her fondly to his bosom, What a moment in 
life, or rather, what a life in a moment! After a short interval of silence, 
the charm of {which no language “can express, Alice briefly related to 
her lover" the danger with, which for a year they had been menaced. “ My 
father,” said “she, “of whom,the king has made the demand, has pro- 
mised’my hand to the Sire de la Baume ; but he is ignorant of a secret 
which does youthonor, and which will restore to you his esteem and affec- 
tion; a secret which"the prior, when dying, revealed to my mother. Your 
valor and,merit are known to the king. I will avow in his presence, if 
need be, the love that I bear you, and he will not condemn me to the mis- 















‘Service in honor of the grand constable, and the tournaments were open- 


of the Chart Royal. Berenger hastened to receive the scarf from the 


of the neophyte, the marshal successively, delivered to him the spurs, the 
hauberk, the cuirass, the brassards, end the gauntlets; then girding his 
sword he addressed him : : 

‘ Berenger, Egive thee this sword, and place it in thy hands; and may 
God add to it as honest a heart, ‘and may [it be worn by as valiant a 
knight, as was once thy father of blessed memory. Then, bestowing the 
acolade and giving him three strokes”on the neck wijh his sword, he added : 
*«In the name of God, of St. Michael, and St. George, I dub thee knight ; 
be hardy, brave, and loyal.” The remainder of the day was spent in 
festivity 


The new cavalier was too proud of his lately acquired dignity not to, be 
eager to do honor ty his illustrious godfather. The fetes preparing at St. 
Dennis, in honor of {Louis Second, King of Sicily, and cousin to King 
Charles, offered a brilliant “opportunity. Tournaments were announced, 
and the flower of the French and Foreign nobility were admitted, Beren- 
ger repaired to the place, and was no less remarked for his youth and 
courtesy, than for the extreme simplicity of his armor. His shield, with- 
out armorial bearings, bore but a simple cipher, composed of the letters 
A——d B, surrounded by a branch of the ash-tvee. The king ordered a 


ed. Berenger had stationed himself in the church with a view of listen- 
ing to the funeral oration of the bishop of Auxerre, which he there pro- 
nounced upon Bertrand Dugueschin, an honor hitherto unknown in 
France. Judge of his surprise, his happiness, on perceiving Alice, the 
charming Alice, at the foot of the queen’s throne, with her eyes fixed upon 
his escutcheon : standing before her, he raised his vizor, which he held in 
a half elevated position. He was instantly recognised by Alice, and all 
the tender emotions of the heart were at once depicted in her beautiful 
sountenance. 

The next day Berenger, who had inscribed his name in the list of the 
combatants, was the first to present himself at the bar of the tourney, the 
most brilliant that had been seen for a century. All the personages of 
the court were present ; and by a chance that a lover alone can appreciate, 
Alice had been selected by the queen to crown the victor. Who else than 
Berenger could obtain such a prize? Four times he entered the lists, four 

mes he came off successful, four times was proclaimed his triumph. 
The king asked the name of the brave young knight, and was no less sur- 
prised than pleased to learn, that the victor in the tourney was the author 


hands of the trembling Alice ; in passing it about his neck, she whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘ Three days hence, at eight in the evening, at the Fountain of 
the Ash-trees,”’ 

The Duke of Berri, who had witnessed the triumph of Berenger, could 
not, without anger, hear the praises of a name which recalled the memory 
of an outrage. His position near the king, whose displeasure he had in- 
curred, and the little favor he enjoyed in the public opinion, permitted him, 
not openly to pursue his vengeance ; but he concealed not his projects from 
the Sire de la Baume, one of the most powerful lords of the court, to 
whom the king had, in some sort, promised the hand of Alice. 

How long did the three days of waiting appear to Berenger! It passed 
at length; and at the close of the day, the young knight advanced, agita- 
ted with love, with fear, and with hope, to the banks of the Oise, where 
each step recalled to his mind some remembrance. He stopped under the 
walls of the Abbey of Manbuisson, at some distance from the Castle of 
Neuville, to await the precise moment of the meeting. The Abbey clock 
strikes eight; he hastens, aud rapidly crosses the copes with which the 
top of the hill is covered; he arrives at the Fountain of the Ash Trees ; 





fortune of disobeying him; for, I here affirm, Berenger, my life shall be 
devoted to you or to God.” 


* # * . > + + * * * * 


Some days after the interview of the grove, Berenger, at the desire of 
Alice, and with the consent of her father, to whom the confession of the 
prior had been revealed, hastened to throw himself at the feet of the king, 
whom he so strongly interested by the relation of his loves and misfortunes, 
that the monarch gave his formal consent to the marriage of Alice and 
Berenger, and promised to the latter an honorable post near his person. 
Possessed of this precious assurance, Berenger was fearful of losing a 
moment. It was eleven-at night, but his impatience could brook no de 
lay, and he rapidly flew toward Alice. 

Already he discovers a lantern which burned at the summit of the tow- 
er of the Castle. As he was passing at the foot of the hill of the Ash 
trees, several armed assassins burst from the midst of the copse, came 
upon him unawares, pierced him with their weapons, and instantly took 
flight. At the cries of the unfortunate young man, the nearest sentinel 
uttered an alarm which was soon spread over the Castle. Alice, fore- 
warned by a presentiment of her misfortune, hastened to the fountain. 
She there found Berenger extended lifeless upon the ground, pressing to 
his mouth the well-remembered scarf. She did not abandon herself to 
the transports of an impotent grief. The day following this horrible 
event, she retired to the Abbey of Maubuisson; she there took the vei_- 
and died in a few months afterward. Her last wish was respected: her 
body was buried near that of Berenger, in the grove of th Fountain of 
Ash Trees, which was afterward called the Fountain of Love. 

—EE 
Written forthe Brother Jonathan. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY- 


BY THOMPSON WESTCOTT. 





Hail! ‘glorious science, which all men should foster ; 
That would roughen a scull like the shell of an oyster ; 
That would think a great head, incomparably greater, 
Stuck over with knobs like a mercer potatoe. 

Oh beautiful chance for a friend of the “ science” 

To meet with a scull that sets grace at defiance, 

Bump crowded on bump—grinning over each other, 
And each one he meets with more odd than its brother. 
Oh glorious vision, developments sweet— 

Like a pile of big’ paving stones out in the street. 

If he had it at home then he'd study it snugly: 

’Tis an elegant head, it’s so crooked and ugly. 


When o’er ignorance gloomy blest science shall gleam, 

As it shortly will do by the aidance of steam. 

When “ Espy” shall triumph o’er trouble and pain, 

And just hoist the floodgates whene’er we want rain. 

When “electrical ts’’ shall haul us about, 

And that “‘ Hague” is “‘ the weather clerk,” no one shall doubt, 
When babies shall talk by the aid of ‘‘ Pease Candy," 

And the cure of strabismus be easy and handy, 

When quakers shall sanction the ““ Mormon Theology," 
Then—the public will follow and practice Phrenology. 


Oh! philosophers, sages, and wise men of old, 
That the depthe of your folly should ever be wold! | 











A set of old numbskulls, a wiseacre crew, 

What fools have we all been to listen to you. 

Ye’ve taught that man’s mind he would ever conceal, 
That his character nothing but years would reveal ; 
Ail nonsense and stuff, at the thought be struck dumb, 


Put your hand on his head, and he’s under your thumb. 


“ Know well thy” skull, and note its hilly lumps. 
“ The proper study for mankind, is’ —bumps. 
How happy the day that bursts ignorances’ fetters, 
When phrenology children shall learn with their letters. 
A stands for adhesiveness—won’t let us roam, 
, for benevolence—commences at home, 
C, is for cautiousness—keeps off of the ice, 
D, for destructiveness—makes pussys catch mice. 
Oh Columbia! then will prosperity reign, 
And the full stretch of freedom thy people obtain. 
On theories lofty, no more our art lingers, 
*Tis found by each man at the end of his fingers. 
Just let us suppose a few scenes that may be 
* When the use of this science all persons will see. 
A dandy one day saunters into a store, 
And after he tumbles one half the stock o’er 
Cencludes he will take to encourage the place, 
‘« A set of those wristbands all raffled with lace. 
“« For patronize merit, I certainly must, 
* I'l) just take those articles with me on trust.”’--- 
“ Trust! Sir, that’s a matter we never can do, 
“ Without you can give us a reference or two.”* 
“ A reference, fellow, isnot in my way, 
“« Just look at my organs, and mind what they say; 
“ If you'll slightly examine you'll certainly see, 
“ T’ve conscientiousness there to a monstrous degree, 
“* And the man that has that as is mentioned by Gall, 
“« Will pay every debt be it ever so small.” 
“* Oh, sit—beg your pardon-—unintentional-—quite, 
“ If you have that developed, of course its all right, 
* Here, Tom, take the callipers—instantly—jump, 
“« And just take the size of the gentleman’s bump. 
“ And mind, if you find that its larger than ‘ four,’ 
“« Just try and stick on him, a few dozens more.” 


To a boarding house keeper there comes on some day, 
A lean, hungry person who fain would there stay ; 
To the mistress his views he makes known in a trice, 
And ef course he enquires the extent of her price. 

“ Three dollars—if you have alimentiveness large, 

“* Asa matter of course we increases our charge: 

“ While tothem with ‘ acquisitiveness’ big as an egg, 

“* Less a week than five dollars we can’t take a peg. 

“ Them as has that is dreadful, they'll stuff to their eyes, 

“ And then fill their pockets with custards and pies ; 

“* But if there’s one thing that I certainly hate, 

“« Tts to see ‘ concentrativeness’ get at a plate. 

“« Jist set ’em a going, and let ’em be loose, 

“* And they walks straight as winking right into a goose. 

“ Bat, ch! ‘ideality’s’ best of ’em all, 

“ For them as has that, has got appetites small, 

“ The wing of a pigeon, or some such slight thing, 

“ They says is a banquet that’s fit for a king, 

“« And a bottle of cider when christened champagne, 

“« Such nectar as never the Gods could obtain. 

“ But I can’t take you in if I find that its true, 


* “Your ‘ casuality’s’ number is higher than two; - 


“ That's a miserable organ as ever I se@d, 

“ Them who has it belongs to the curious breed, 

“* They'll peep in your kitcherf, and watch you make pies, 

“* Such meddlesome mattys, I always despise, 

“ One fellow once told me in nothing he’d flag, 

** Sinoe the proof of the puddin’ was chawing the bag.” 
Then all our ideas of beauty will change ; 
No more shall black tresses our lovers derange, 
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No more shall the swain into ecstacy fly, 
At the pout of a lip, or the glance of an eye— 
No more shall snub noses our lasses annoy, 
Or the routing of freckles their hours employ, - 
Or a plain homely face be an object of dread, 
Ah, no! for cach thoughtwill be spent on the head. 
Then ringlets and soaplocks no barber can save, 
But to show our nice organs our heads we will shave. 
A youth meets a friend whom Cupid has worried, 
Heart shaking, brain aching, and nerves greatly flurried. 
In enquiries kindly he asks-of his grief, 
And thus the poor wretch gives his bosom relief : 
“ Oh, Tom, I’ve just met with a maiden so fair, 
“« Such an elegant head-—and without e’en a hair, 
“« Magnificent skull, so shining and hard, 
“ As pure and as white as a pound of hog’s laut. 
“‘ Such splendid developments ne’er did I see, 
“ Phrenology’s self must be centered in thee--- 
“« There arched Ideality swam in its socket, 
“ As swims a bad egg in a slop tab or bucket. 
“« There Benevolence curving seemed o'er it to loom, 
“ As a pumpkin will look o’er a puny mushroom. 
4« Whilst high o’er the rest Veneration looked down, 
« As on two small hop toads a bull frog will frown.” 


But how, will the Lady, whose charms could so act, 
Receive the youth’s flame, when her “ Pa” tells the fact ? 
Will terror restrain her? . Will tremor be shown, 

Thus sudden to wed with a stranger—-unknown ? 

Oh no, there’s no need of acquaintance at all, 

If he has the good organs of Spurzhcim and Gall; 

The matter’s quite plain, we may well understand, 

If he’s right in the head—why, she'll give him her hand. 


If, then, Craniology bears off the palm, ee 
If our bumps should be bad can’t we have them made sham? 
Why should not false organs our dandy’s all prize, 
As well as false whiskers, false teeth, and false eyes ? 
In the street, perhaps, signs will our vision oft catch, 
Such as “ bumps made to order with care and despatch.” 
Or a packing box stuffed with this curious ware, 
Marked “Phrenological organs, this side up with care.” 
Indeed, to imagine the change that will be, 
No mind can yet fathom, no thought can foresee ; 
For then we can know, without hours expending, 
“ The head and the front” of each other’s “ offending.” 
Whilst with Jones, or with Smith, with Jenkins, or Tompkins, 
In city or country we all shall be bump-kins. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1841. 


RR 


Distress 1n Lonpon.—It is estimated that there are in the metrop- 
olis 26,000 journeyman tailors, of whom 17,000 are at this moment 
out of work. This season of the year is always unfavourable for 
this particular class of workmen, but it very rarely happens that 
more than one-third of the whole number is unemployed. At 
ent those without work amount to nearly two-thirds of the . 
There are rage 1,100 printers — = of =— i Peg condition of 
journeyman shoemakers is eplorable. Under these circum- 
seaman, it is not coneline ead the number of deaths should exceed 
these experienced last . We find on comparing the returns of 
the Registrar-General during the last five weeks, with the corres- 
ponding five weeks of 1840, that the numbers are now uniformly 
we than last year. Deaths in week ending 11th September., 

840, 853—1841, 869; 18th, 1840, 821—1841, 877 ; 25th, 1840, 
838—1841, 857 ; 2d Oct., 1840, 857—1841, 883; 9th, 1840, 794— 
1841, 816. With these figures before us, and without any reason- 
able ground for expecting improvement as regards the price of food 
or the means of employment, what a poorg prospect does this open 
to us for the coming winter !—Facts and Figures. 


eee 


A Tave Fatenv.—Thou may’st be sure that he that willia private 
tell thy faults is thy friend, for he ventures thy dislike, and doth ha- 
zard thy hatred, for there are few men that can endure it; every 
man for the most delighting in self praise, which is one of the 
leigh universal follies that bewitcheth mankind.—Sir Walter Ra- 
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MISS ADELAIDE KEMBLE. 

The month “in which Englishmen hang and drown themselves,” has 
this year been signalised by first appearances ;—the Heir-Apparent, Hea- 
ven bless him! having chosen to arrive in the midst of the bell-ringing 
and jollity of Lord Mayor’s Day. hough a less glorious, scarcely a 
jess welcome one—to all play-goers, artists, honest subjects ‘‘ moved by 
concord of sweet sounds,” and poets clinging to recollections of departed 
Genius—has been the entrance of “ Norma” at Covent Garden. The ar- 
tist has well caught her attitude on that evening as she advanced to take 
her place before her altar; as yet silent. We cannot keep pace with 
him, or write down a twentieth of the cheers of welcome that burst from 
heartand hand. Rarely have plaudits been so well merited! 

What the Druidess may or may not do for the musical drama in Eng- 
iand, let her own oracles expound. We ave not prophets, but recorders ; 
tand while she is taking care for the future, we have but to say a word or 
two touching the past career of Miss Aperame Kempe. As to the 
date of her , that concerns not us. We are reserved when la- 
dies are in the case; and are contented to remind the public that she is 
the younger daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble—that, to the dramatic he- 
ritage derived from him, she adds aright to the musician's gift, being 
child of one who, some years since, made the name of De Gamp famous, 
2s belonging to one of the most fascinating stage-singers of the time.— 
Every circumsance, therefore, of bevy and education combined to de- 
velope the talents which nature had given her. ‘ The air she breathed was 
a stimulus to perpetuate the most classical traditions of music and the 
drama. To this was added consciousness of the honorable position al- 
‘ways maintained by her family, and their liberal general cultivation—ex- 
citing her to do her part also, and to become, not merely a voice—not 
merely a abeages 2 mam but an artist; that is, a gifted intelligence, 
io whom voice gesture serve but as meaus of expressing its “ fan- 
cies chaste and noble,” and its elevated conceptions. Miss Kemble has 
araincd herself for her profession, with that thorough-going industry and 
ardor, without which there are no Siddonses, no Pastas, no Malibrans. 
Like the second distinguished woman named, her voice, though amply 
sufficient for every theatrical purpose, may not originally have been a 
willing one. Nothing, strange to say, has been so fatal to the attain- 


ment of the highest musical excellence, as too great a facility and rich- 
mess of organ. By it Catalani was led astray—by it sundry contempo- 











rary warblers 
well as reserved. 
Kemble went through all that severe course of study,jto.which too few 


but ‘‘ comparisons are odious.” Weare discreet’ aS 
Enough, that, under Signor Bordogni of Paris," Miss 


of her countrywomen will subject themselves. She was first heard in 
London in 1835, where she sang at a few concerts. Though then weigh- 
ed down by a consciousness of power, with means ag yet inadequate for 
its utterance, though restrained by an excess of timidity, it was"even 
then to be seen that a great dramatic artist was there. © remember 
two words from the great duet in “ Semiramide,’’ which we heard 
her sing with Tamburini—merely an exulting *‘ O gioja!"’—but they 
said enough to make us sure of what would come. At the end of that 
season, after appearing at the York Festival, Miss Kemble was heard of 
no more in England. But ere long, rumors came from Germany, of an 
English lady turning wise heads by her dramatic truth and energy of 
feeling; and late in the autumn of the year 1838, we were told that 
another of the Kembles had entered her proper arena, the stage—at no 
less distinguished a place than the Teatro della Scala, Milan. = =-—— 
From that time, in spite of lets and hindrances innumeruble, which 
too generally beset the English gentlewoman undertaking a foreign ar- 
tistic career, Miss Kemble has slowly and steadily advanced towards her 
present high position. At Venice she was applauded to the echo for her 
execution of Pasta’s grand cavatena in “ Niobe,”—at Mantua made a 
furore, as an actress who was “ simpatica” (there is a good deal in the 
word, as all Italians know); later still at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, 
rising to such a height ef popularity, that upon her contracting an en- 
gagement for Palermo, baja, “le bourru bienfaisant,” broke the con- 
tract, and paid the forfeif to retain her. Her chief parts have been in the 
operas of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” “‘ Norma,” “ Elena da Feltre,” 
“Gemma di Vergy,” “ La Sonntmbula,” and “ Beatrice di Tenda.” 
But lest the English fancy that their favorite is but a signora in disguise, 
be it known to them that the subject of our notice is as fine a linguist in 
musie as the most universal of her contemporaries. We have heard her 
applauded to the echo by the Rhinelanders for her singing of Schubert 
and Beethoven :—We believe that she possesses a cahier ef French 
romances, which she can say as well as sing, with finesse enough to 
charm the fastidious ears of the Panserons and Adams who compose such 
dainty ware ; and we know that she can do worthy hom Handel. 
Oratorio-goers may look for the Miriam in her, and will not be disappointed. 
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What more remains !—save to record, that after having made her ma- 
ture talent ene th a “ n Polish tpg rrentt 
House, and at a private concert, Miss Kemble made a 
journey this autumn, as we said, to the infinite delight of the Rhineland- 
ders, who are not easy to please ;—and lastly, to give the second of this 
month as the date of her commencing a career among her own country- 
men, which, for Art’s sake, as well as her own, we fervently hope will 
be as long as it must be brilliant. R. O. D. 

What more remains? By way of postscript to our dull prose, the 
world will, we think, be glad of half-c-dozen verses from a most accom- 
plished pen (we would not for the worid reveal its owner!) dropping by 
mistake in an Omnibus, on the morning after Miss Kemble’s first ap- 
pearance. 

*Twas not Pasta—'twas not e’en 
Thy greater name, . 

That in charms of voice and mein 
To fancy came— 

As thy wild impassioned lays 
Enthralled our ears, 

And the eyes that fain would gaze 
Were blind with tears! 

Whence the ray, that could impart 
Each subtle trace 

That defines the mother’s heart, 
The matron’s grace? ~ 

Whence the throes of jealousy 
That struggling rise, 

Big with mimic agony 
To those young eyes? 

Love and Joy, thy gentle brow 

turn caressing ; 

Hate, with scorn or vengeance, now 
Its lines possessing : 
Achieved by thee, 

Firm, and never failing, shall 
Thy footing be! 

And the brightness that will still 
Thy name enshrine, 

TAKE THOU As THE boon OF Gop 
To THER AND THINE! 


ec 
From Costello’s Adventures of a Soldier. 
THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 
[The adventures of Charles O’ Malley present the Peninsular War 


in its most romantic and attractive aspects. One line of authentic 
history reveals the whole horror of war, and dissipates all thought. 


Jess admiraticn for the glare and glitter of wholesale murder and and shortly afterwards a cry of “ Blood and ’ounds ! where’s the 


rapine. } 
After having received a double allowance of grog, we fell in about 
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eight o’clock in the evening, 6th April, 1812. ‘The stormers were | 


composed ef men from the different regiments of the light division. I 
happened to be on the right of the front section when my old Cap- 
tain, Major O’Hare, who commanded the wing to which my‘com- 
— belonged, came up with Captain Jones of the 52d Regiment, 

th in command of the storming party. A pair of uglier men never 
walked together, but a brace of better soldiers never stood before the 


muzzle of a Frenchman’s gun. * * A Sergeant Flemming, a — 
brave soldier, before mentioned in these Memoirs, coming up, in- 


formed Major O’Hare that a ladder party was wanted. ‘“ Take the 


right files of the leading sections,’ was the prompt order of the Ma- 
jor. No sooner said than done. I and my front-rank men were 


immediately tapped on the shoulder for the ladder party. I now | 


gave up all hope of ever returning. At Rodri 
fatigue.parties for the ladders, but now the case was altered ; 
besides which the ladders, now in preparation, were much longer 
than those employed at that fortress. * * The wo:d wasyow 
given to the ladder-party to move forward. We were accompanied 
at each side by two men with hatchets to cut down any obstacle 
that might oppose them, such as chevauz de frize. There were six 
of us the ladder allotted to me, and*1 contrived to carry 
ie. We had proceeded but a short distance 
halted, eubunppning nt veh | “~. our right, aseckas we 
« might be enemies, I dise: myself 
from the ladder, and cocking my rifle, prepared foraction. Luckily 
discovered our mistake, as one of our party cried—* Take 
s of the 4th division coming to join us.” 
brief alarm over, we continued 
as before, keeping in front. 
pass Fert St. Roche, on our left, near to the town, as we 
the French sentry challenged. This was instantly 


as before stated, 
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followed by a shot from the fort, and another from the walls of the 
town. 


A moment afterwards, a fire-ball was thrown out, which threw a 
bright red glare of light around us, and instantly a volley of grape 
t, canister, and small arms poured in among us, as we stood en 
the glacis, at a distance of about thirty yards from the walls. Three 
of the men carrying the ladder. with me, were shot dead in a breath, 
and its weight falling upon me, I fell backward with the grass-bag 
on my breast. Theremainder of the stormers rushed up, regardless 
of my cries or those of the wounded men around me, for by this time 
our men were falling fast. Many in passing were shot and fell upon 
me, so that I was actually drenched in blood The weight I had to 
sustain became intolerable, and had it not been for the grass-bag 
which in some measure ted me, I must have been suffocated. 
At length, by a strong effort, I managed to extricate myself, in doing 
which [ left my rifle behind me, and drawing my sword, rushed to- 
wards the breach. There I found four men putting a ladder down 
the ditch ; and, net daring to pause, fresh lights being stil! thrown 
out of the town, with a continual discharge of musketry, I slid quick- 
ly down the ladder, but before I could recover my fvoting, was 
knoeked down again by the bodies of men who were shot in attempt- 
ing the desceat. I, however, succeeded in extricating myself from 
underneath the dead, and rushing forward to the right, to my surprise 
and fear I found myself nearly upto my neck in water. Until then 
I was tolerably composed, but now all reflection left me, and diving 
through the water, being a good swimmer, I attempted to make to 
the breach. In doing this 1 lost my sword. 

Without rifle, sword, or any other weapon, I succeeded in clam- 
bering up a part of the breach, and came near to a chevaux de frize 
consisting of a piece of heavy timber studded with sword-blades, 
turning on an axis: but just befere reaching it I received a stroke on 
the breast, whether from a or a stone, or by the butt-end of 
a musket, I cannot say, but down I rolled senseless, and drenched 
with water and human gore. I could not have laid long in this 
plight, for when my senses had in some measure returned, I perceived 
our gallant fellows still rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate 
more deadly than my own. ‘The fire continued in one horrible and 
incessant peal, as if the mouth of the infernal regions had opened to 
vomit forth destruction upon all around us, and this was rendered 
still more appalling by the fearful shouts of the combatants and cries 
of the wounded that mingled in the uproar. I now, strange to say, 
began to feel if my arms and legs were entire ; for at such moments a 
man, I believe, is nut always aware of his wounds. I had now, in- 
deed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that had first possessed me, 
and actually felt all weakness and prostration of spirit, while I en- 
deavored, among the dead bodies around me, to screen myself from 
the enemy’s shot, but while I iay in this position, the fire still con- 
tinued blazing over me in all its horrors, accompanied by screams, 
groans, and shouts, and the crashing of stones and falling of timbers. 
I now, for the first time for many years, uttered something like a 
prayer. After the horrible and well-known scene of carnage had 
lasted some time, the fire gradually slackened from the breach, and 
I heard a cheering which T knee to proceed from within the town, 


Light Division ?—the town’s our own—hurrah!” This proceeded, 
no doubt, from some of the third division. I now attempted to rise, 
but from a wound which I had received, but at what time I know 
not, found myself unable to stand. A musket ball had passed 
through the lower part of my right leg—two others had perforated 
my cap. At the moment of this discovery I saw two or three men 
moving towards me, who I was glad to find belonged to the Rifies. 
One of them, named O’Brien, of the same company as myself, imme- 
diately exclaimed, ‘* What! is that you, Ned? we thought you lad- 
dermen all done for.”? He then assisted me to rise. 

In consequence of the chevaux de frise still remaining,above the 
breach, we could not proceed over it until more men arrived to re- 
move its fastenings. The third division meanghile had entered the 
town on our right by the castle where there was no breach. We 
proceeded onwards, | moving with great difficulty, though partly 


| supported by O’Brien. At the top of the breach we found another 
trench with a plank of wood laid across, leading into the town.— 


Not until then I felt drops of blood trickling down my face, and 
found that one of the balls, in passing through my cap, had tern the 
skin on my head. In this crippled state, leaning upon my comrade, 
and using his rifle as a crutch, accompanied by a few of our rifle- 
men, I entered the town that had been so gloriously won. We still, 
however, heard occasional firing and cheering from the one end of 
the town, and imagined that the fight was stil] partially raging, al- 
though, as. we soon afterwards learnt, the chief part of the French 
had retired to the citadel or fort, where they surrendered on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Angry and irritated from the pain occasioned by the wound, I 
had just turned the corner of a street, when we observed some inen, 
and, from the light that shone from a window opposite, we could see 
from their uniforms they were evidently Frenchmen. The moment 
they saw us they disappeared, with the exception of one man, who 
seemed to make a rush at us with his musket. O’Brien sprang for- 
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ward and wrested the firelock from his grasp. A feeling of revenge, 
prompted by the suffering I endured from my wounds, actuated my 
feelings, and I exclaimed, “‘ O’Brien, let me have the pleasure of 

g this rascal, for he may be the man who has brought me to 
the state I am in!” I then presented my rifle close to his breast, 
with the full intention of shooting him through the body, but as my 
finger was abeut to press the trigger he fell upon his knecs and im- 
page . The next moment the rifle dropped from my hand. 
an a 


nearly betrayed me into the commission of a crime for which I could 
never have forgiven myself. ‘The Frenchman, as soon as he per- 
ceived me desist, immediately started from his knees, on which he 
had fallen trembling, and by way of showing his gratitude, threw 


face of such dangers generally become desperate from their own 
ivations and sufferings; and when once they get a footing within 

its walls—fiushed by victory, hurried on by the of liquor, and 
maddened by drink they stop at nothing: they are literally mad, and 
hardly conscious of what they do in such a state of excitement. | 
do not state this in justification ; I only remark what I have observ. 
ed human nature to be on these occasions. Sick of the scene of 

| horrors that had been enacted, and attended by my French prisoner, 


of shame that a feeling of irritation should have | I left the house for one on the other side of the street. ‘This was 


found occupied by men of the 3d Division, who were drinking cho. 
colate, not made with water, but wine. T seemed rather more 
peaceable than those we had just left; but also, as in most 


of the houses of Badajoz, the greatest outrages were being com. 
his arms round my neck, and wanted to kiss my cheek. He in- | mitted. * » , = 


me, and I forthwith for the time took him under my | 


tion. 

We looked anxiously around for a house where we could obtain 
refreshment, and, if truth must be told, a little money at the same 
time. -For even wounded as I was, I had made up my mind to be a 
gainer by the victory. At the first house we knocked at, no notice 
was taken of the summons; we fired a rifle at the key-hole, which 
eee tae This, indeed, was our usual method of 


replied there was nothing but her poor self in the 
house. She, however, produced some spirits and chocolate, the lat- 
ter of which, being very hungry and faint, I partook of with much 
relish. As the house looked poor we soon quitted it in quest of a 
better. Supported by O’Brien and the Frenchman, we proceeded in 
the direction of the market-place. It wasa dark night, and the con- 
fusion and uproar that prevailed in the town may be better imagined 
than deseribed. The cheats and oaths of drunken soldiers in quest 
of more liquor, the reports of fire arms and crashing in of doors, to- 
— with the appalling shricks of hapless women might have in- 

uced any one to re believed himself in the regions of the damned. 
When we arrived at the market place we fuund a number of Spanish 
prisoners rushing out of a gaol: they segeeess like a set of savages 
suddenly set loose, many still bearing chains they had not had 
time to free themselves from, and ese were men of the 5th 
and 88th regiments, helding tighted candles. We then turned down 
a street opposite to the foregoing scene, and entered a house which 
was occupied by a number of men of the 3d division. One of them 
immediately, on perceiving me wounded, struck off the neck of a 


bottle of wine with his bayonet and presented some of it to me, | 


which relieved me for a time from the faintness I had previously 
felt. The scenes of wickedness that soldiers are guilty of on cap- 


turing a besieged town are oftentimes truly diabolical, and I now, | 


in the reflection this subject gives rise to, shudder at the past. I 
had not long been seated at the fire which was blazing up the chim- 
ney, fed by mahogany chairs, broken up for the purpose, when I 

eard screams for mercy from an adjoining room. On hobbling in, 
I found an old man, the proprietor of the house, on his knees, im- 
ploring mercy of a soldier who had levelled his musket athim. I 
with difficulty prevented the man from shooting him, as he complain. 
ed that the Spaniard would not give up his money. I immediately 
informed the wretched landlord in Spanish, as well as I was able, 
that he could only save his life by surrendering his cash. Upon this 
he brought out with trembling hands, a large bag of dollars from un- 
der the mattrass of the bed. These by common conrent were im- 
mediately divided among us. The whole treasure, enveloped in an 
old tcap, was instantly emptied and divided into small heaps on 
the table, according to the number of men present, and called out 
the same as messes in a barrack room. I must confess that I par- 
ticipated in the plunder, and received about 26 dollars for my own 


As soon as I had resumed my seat at the fire, a number of Portu- 
soldiers entgred, one of whom, taking me for a Frenchman, 
for I had the French soldier’s jacket on, my own being wet, snapped 
his piece at me, which luckily hung fire, Forgetful of my wounds 
I instantly rushed at him, and a regular scuffle ensued between our 
men and the Portuguese, until one of the letter being stabbed by a 
bayonet, they retired, dragging the wounded man with them. Af 
ter thus ejecting the Portuguese, the victors, who had by this time 
got tolerably drunk, proceeded to ransack the house. Unhappily 
they discovered the two daughters of the old patrone, who had 
concealed themselves up-stairs. They both were young and very 
BN The mother, too, was shortly afterwards faves} from her 
ding-place. 


Without dwelling on the frightful scene that followed, it may be 
sufficient to add, that our men, more infuriated by drink than be- 
fore, again seized on the old man, and insisted on a fresh supply of 
liquor. And his protestations that he possessed no more were as 
vain as were all attempts to restrain them from ill-using him. It is 
to be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should be disturb- 
ed by such painful reflections as the foregoing scenes must give rise 
to; but it isto be considered that men who besiege a town in the 





I have been in many actions, but I never witnessed such a com. 
plication of horrors as surrounded me on the forlorn hope of Bada. 
joz. I remained three days in camp before there was a possibility 
of my being conveyed into the hospital at cag hry during which | 
had an of hearing of the casualties that oceurred. The 
number of men » wounded, and absent was such, that the com. 
pany could not muster a dozen men on parade for three davs after. 
wards. Parties were to be sent to the breaches to the 

a which now are to smell — a but ee d not 
| collect men enough to perform that duty. poor old captain 
| Major O'Hare was Bead t the slain, a ind ressived not less 
_ than ten or a dozen balls ugh his body. 


} 





A RUSSIAN MASQUERADE, 
AND SKETCH OF THE EMPERORS. 


I was now becoming impatient for a nearer view of that awful 
whom all united in describing as “ le plus bel homwe qu’on 
puisse s’imaginer,” and who whether seen from the diminishing 
heights of Salle Blanche,—or dashing along, his white feathers 
streaming, and muffled ia his military cloak, in his solitary sledge with 
one horse,—or striding with powerful steps, utterly ceasinaded, ia the 
early evening, the whole length of the Nevski, wore a halo of ma- 
| Jesty it was impossible to overlook. An opportunity soon presented 
itself, It was Sunday; and, after attending morning service at the 
church—the more impressive from long privation of its priv- 
_ ileges,—I was driving, twelve‘ hours later, viz. at midnight, with 
| B. and Countess L., to a very different resort—namely, of the great 
theatre, where, after the dramatic performances, masquerades are 
| held once or twice a-week before Lent. These are frequented by a 
| mixed public, the Salle de Noblesse being reserved for the disguise 
of the individuals de la plus haute volee; these laiter, therefore, on 
occasions like this take a box on a level with the floor of the thea- 
tre, which extends on these nights over the whole of the parterre, and 
thus participate without actually mixing in the scene. The coup 
d’ceil on entering the box was very striking. A multitude of sever- 
al hundred, was gathered together in theatre’s vast oblong; the wo- 
men alone maskee, and almost without exception in black mask and 
domino ; the men, and those chiefly military, with no token of the 
occasion save in a black scarf, as sign of domino, upon their left arm 
—their white plumes and gay uniforms contrasting vividly with the 
black-faced and draped figures around them; all circulating steal- 
thily to and fro; no music, no dancing, no object a t but ges- 
ticulation, whisper, mystery, and intrigue. Here a knot of witch- 
like figures, as intent on mischief, stood muttering in low tones to- 
gether. There a slight mask tripped up to a stately grave general, 
tapped his shoulder, and, passing her arm into his, a him off with 
significant nods. In front of usa couple of these sibyls with bright 
eyes gleaming through their gloomy masks, attacked a young officer 
in high squeaking, counterfeit tones, laughing and jeering, while the 
good man looked bewildered from one to the other, and seemed to 
say, ‘‘ How happy could I be witheither!” And farther, apart from 
the throng, sat on a low —— solitary mask, who shook her head 
solemnly at all who approached, as if awaiting some expected prey ; 
—while half timid, half coquette, a light figure whispered some 
words in a gentleman’s ear, and then, retreating from his eager pur- 
suit, plunged into the crowd, and was lost to his recognition among 
the hundreds of similar disguises. The Herritier, the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Duke de Keuchtenberg, were all seen passing in turn 
—each led about by a whispering mask— Mais ou est done I' Emper-. 
cur?” “ Il n’y est pas encore” was the answer; but scarce was this 
uttered when a towering plume moved, the crowd fell back, and en- 
framed in a vacaht space stood a figure to which there is no second 
in Russia, if in the world itself ;—a figure of the grandest beauty 
expression, dimension, and carriage, uniting all the majesties and 
graces of the heathen gods,—the little god alone perhaps excepted, 
—on its ample and symmetrical p ions, rey rotennye | 
person belonged to a cclaee Magdh iaond of the Autoerat o 
the Russias, the admiration could not have been less, nor 
the feeling of moral awe. It was not the monarch who was eo mag. 
nicent aman, but the man who was so truly imperial. He 
awhile silent and haughty, as if disdaining all the venity and levity 
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my two distinguished companions, he , Sybil. How he obtained them ne one kaew, nor would he explain, 
just lifting his plumes with a lofty nor probably could he, and the mystery attending this circumstance 
d, in return imprint- added but to the reverence of the people for what they contained. 
leaning against the His commission as justice, or judge, he contended was continued to 
The _— of the Emperor is that of a | him when the British assumed the government of the land, and 
prime of life and {health ; fcrty-two years ay so after it fell to the government of the United States. In 
two inches high, and well filledout, withoutany 1816 we found him eaepoiaing undisputed sway, in his simple way, 
approach head rey serge carried, a splendid throughout the boundaries ef his self constituted jurisdiction. Hs 
breadth of editor and chest, great length symmetry of limb, | executive officer, might be truly called the posse comitatus, for he 
with finely formed hands and feet. His face is strictly Grecian— selected at will his Sheriff or Constable from those nearest him ; 
forehead and nose in one grand line ; the eyes finely lined, unnges open | and when a complaint was lodged, he gave to this bearer of his 
annd blue, with a a coldness, a freezing dignity, which can | power for the time, some portable article from his person or premises, 
equally a gn ery daunt an assassin, or paralyse a _ as a token, and directed him te bring the offender before him. If 
tioner ; the mouth regular, fine teeth, chin prominent, with | it was a civil action he would decide as justice would seem to lie be- 
moustaghe and small whiskers; but not asympathy onhis face! His tween the parties. If it was an offence against the law merely, in 
mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes never. was thatin hislook | which fine or punishment was laid down in the books, the culprit was 
which no monarch’s subject could meet. His eye secks every one’s | generally mulcted into a given number of days at hard labor, in the 

but none can this. After a few minutes, his curiosity, | ,ustice’s garden or fields,—and the lightness of the sentence, insured 
oe iling attribute of a crowned head, dictated the words, “ Kto | its brompt and faithful obedience. We cannot say for the hero of our 
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eta ”»—"* is that ?"—and being satisfied—for he remarks every | story that he was entirely exempt from the vices attending the con- 
strange face that enters his capital—he continued alternately in Rus. | servitors of justice as we read of Gil Blas or Peregrime Pickle, for it 
sian and French commenting upon the scene. “ Personne ne m'in- was said of him that he could be influenced, and would at times de- 
trigue ce soir,” he said: “ je ne sais pas ce que j'ai fait pour perdre | cide without any reference to the law as laid down in the books. A 
ma reputation, mais on ne veut pas de moi. As he stood, various trader, in 1816, informed us that he had been sued before Judge Re- 
approached, but, either from excess of embarrassment or from ome, by one of the natives, and anxious to procure for himself justice 
lack of wit, after rousing the lion, found nothing to say. At nee _ on the trial, he took with him an article fom his shanty, that he 
a couple approached and stood irresolute, each motioaing the other — a the judge wanted in his house; and on his arrival at court, 
tospeak. “ Donnez moi la main” said a low trembling voice. He _ the following dialogue took place. 
stretched out his noble hand : “ ef voila l'autre pour vous,” extending ‘ bps morning, Judge.’ 
the other to her companion ; and on they passed ener never to ‘O, you may goes away—you may goes away—lI’se give judgment 
forget the Ae gene that had clasped theirs. I eanwhile the Em- | against you.’ . me . ae 
peror carefully scanned the crowd, and owned himself ey search of ‘ This is a fine morning, Judge, and as I wanted you to give a fair 
a mask who had attacked him on his first entrance. “ Quand je | trial to that coffee you bought of me yesterday, (and here he moved 
Paurai trouve, je vous lamenerai ;” and so saying he left us. [ yp near to him and spoke in an under tone) I have brought you this 
watched his figure, which as if — by an —— ae coffee pot, and make you a present of it.’ 
bore a vacant space about it e thickest of the press. a * Does indeed !|—I tak t 
short time a little mask stepped boldly up to him, and reaching up- | de ss as ™ ae ee renee sen anes sant on 
wards to her utmost stretch, hung herself fearlessly upon that arm * Judge, I don't owe that fellow any thing—he is in my debt.’ 
which wields the destinies uf the seventh part of the known world. * He is, indeed?” 
He threw a look at our box, as if to say, ‘I have found her,” and | + To be sure he is,’ and here the trader gave his own explanation. 
off they went together. In five minutes they passed again, and his | + Here you fellow, come here—I reverses my judgment—now go 
Majesty made some efforts to draw her to our box, but the little black | about your business—I want nothing more to do with you—I knows 
sylph resisted, pulling in a contrary direction at his lofty shoulder | you is a great rogue----go way.’ 
j . i “ 
with all her strength ; on whieh he called out “ Elle ne veut pas que |“ 4 ter the establishment of the American Fort, the whites poured 
= tts de vous ; elle dit que je auis trop mauvaise socicte. in rapidly, and the government at Detroit extended its arm, for the 
eee te ee ene ae oF | tet ant, ate: tha ties nd nok Maite. dittich.  Unniing t 
ious subject nearer; when, recognising his manceuvie, she pluck. | abdicate, and not understanding by what legal or just authority he 
“Ss arm away, gave him a onan slap on the wrist, and, saying | could be deposed, the Judge appealed, and actually repaired to 
¢ ten, je ne veux plus de toi,” ran into the crowd. The Empe. | Washington city. Here he became the lion of the day, and was 


ror, they assured me, was in an unusual good temper this eveniu ; ; 
I think there can be no doubt of it.—Residence on the Shores of the | Made much of by those then in power.—-had some presente given 


Balti | him, and was dismissed at last, better reconciled to his loss of power 
fe: and uence among his people, by the notice and attention re- 
ch ctaceasiaars a. scaanmemcalil | ceived at the Capitol. 
From the Pittsburg American. a 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF GREEN BAY. Puncrvauiry.—A gentleman residing not a hutwred miles from 
—_— | Bow church, Cheapside, is remarkable for his punctuality, in regard 


There is a necessity for some kind of government, in the form of | to his having dinner on the table at the precise moment mentioned 
law at least, ae ny community of men, and thus we find | to his guests. On one oceasion, a gentleman from the country had 
them, wherever ed, either submitting to the will of some one | been invited to dine on a certain day and at a certain hour, and im 
of their own society, or establishing regulations by general consent. | order to be in time (for he knew his punetuality,) he hired a hack- 
The head of Green Bay, or mouth of Fox river, was settled ata od coach in Oxford-street, and desireu jarvey to hasten on to Cheap- 
very early period —o whites,....the beauty and loveliness of the | side. He did so as well as he could, but a stoppage in Newgate. 
country i Canadian boatmea or engagers to relinquish | street caused some delay,—the coach arrived at the door as Bow 
their severer toil for the enjoyment of more ease and comfort in the | clock was striking the appointed hour. Out jumped the gentleman, 
latter part of their life. It was consequently of this class, almost ex- | and to his great joy, his host, with watch in hand, met him at the 
clusively, that the settlement was formed ; and continued up to the | door, but the guest was so confused, that he shook the evachman 
period of the establishment of the fort by the U. S.,in 1816. It | heartily by the, hand, and popped half-a-crown into that of his host. 
belonged properly to the Michigan Territory, but the settlers were na- 
turally so peaceab!e, and its situation so remote from Detroit that no 
one pretended to extend the jurisdiction of the as deep into Loncevrry snp Fecunprry Extraonpinary.—The following ar- 
the Indian region or disturb them in the simplicity of their own self , ray of facts which would have astonished Dr. Malthus, and perhaps 
made law and eg moe Constitution, governor or assembly | thrown him into a fit of the ague, are taken from the note-book of a 
they had none; but the wisest and most learned member of their | commercial traveller, who obtained his information from a most re- 
community, had at an early period been selected te act in the capag| spectable quarter, during a recent visit to Lancashire :—“ Old Peter 
city of J The name of this individual last known as such was M’Gee, died at Whitehaven, in 1790, aged 108. His wives eight in 
Reauhm, or Reome.—When or how he obtaincd his commission, we | number, corresponded with the odd years of his pilgrimage, and by 
believe, was never satisfactorily ascertained. He himselfcontended these he had the extraurdinary issue of fifty-three sons and one daugh- 
that he hekd by orginal ¢ from the French, but as he could not | ter! My informant, Mr. Cook, painter, Garstang, married a daugh- 
have been ‘niaiaaned white | 


——— 





ter 

they held sway in Canada, it was | ter of the thirry-third son, who was himself an old man when his 

more generally supposed he held it by hereditary right—his father | youngest brother came into beiag, while his only sister, the last born, 

having acted as such beforehim. Be this however as it may,he held | was of course still younger. Although her father was thrice mar- 

, admitted and absolute sway at the Bay ; and it would be well had | ried, Mr. Cooke’s wife was the sixteenth child by the same mother. 

other absolute chief berne themselves as meekly in their | At the time of her birth, her father was 70 years of age, and became 

great office. His whole library—law and of Bells letters—consisted | the sire of four more sons and daughters, all of whom survived at 

of two odd volumes of Blackwood’s commentaries. These | the time of his death. The precise date is not given, but even his 
conned and consulted by him more than the books of the far famed span seems to have extended to 110 years. 
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New-Dork : 
__ SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1842. 


OUR “WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


q We have attempted a synopsis of the leading and most important facts 
of the-Governor’s Message in this day’s paper. It is the custom of Ame- 
; rican Governors and Presidents to make their Messages rather argumen- 
tative papers than mere statements of fact, and brief recommendations. 
Verbose as they are, it is an impossibility to do them entire justice in an 
abstract. Party papers can unqualifiedly approve or unqualifiedly con- 
demn, but as that isa privilege denied to us, we have to make the best 
compend we can, of the most important parts, and refer the political 
reader to the document at length, if he desires full particulars. The only 
opinion we cgre to express upon this paper is that Governor Seward has 
not shown in it the ability which appeared in his earlier messages. 

Fully sensible as we felt of the improvement of our Quarto Library 
form upon ell others ever presented in the newspaper world, we ac- 
knowledge that we were not quite prepared for the substantial marks of 
public favor which it has received. _ Its advantages seemed to be at once 
perceived and appreciated, and it bids fair to give the original form of 
Brother Jonathan more than an even pull. 

The first number of the secome volume of <‘ic Dollar Magazine is pub- 
lished, and ready at the desk for purchasers. The success of the first vo- 
lume has induced the publishers to make improvements which will be, 
we trust, apparent as soon as the work is taken up; and we hope also 
to elevate its literary character, as well as improve its mechanical ap- 
pearance. While the public find us increasing patronage, we will engage 
to seek at least, if we do not find, increased attractions for each of our 
publications. 
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THE LATE UNITED STATES BANK. 


Our readers are all of course aware that the Grand Jury of the Court of 

Criminal Sessions in Philadelpiia, having done their duty in the present- 
ment of certain individuals cunnected with the United States Bank, that 
presentinent has been set aside for technical informality. As no objection 
has been made in any quar'er to the decision of the bench defeating the ends 
of justice, we are bound to suppose tliat such decision was in strict confor- 
mity with the letter and practice of the law. It required, however, good 
and able counsel, learned in the law, to make this illegality apparent, and 
obtain the arrest of proceedings by which the authors of the most shameful 
breach of confidence, and the most profligate abuse of their trust, go unpun- 
ished. Poorer rogues would not have been able to buy such able arguments. 
to prove the wrong the better reason. Thieves of pennyworths where the 
United States Bank clique have caused dollars to disappear, would, eve 
this, have been doing duty in Moyamensing. The losers by the Bank have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the late managers of the institution, in 
plucking the public, so feathered their nests as to make them so far impreg- 
nable ; but from an extract which we are about to make, it will appear that 
there are yet hopes that the case may be reached. The Grand Jury, before 
separating, made a frank statement of their proceedings, of which the an- 
nexed is the close : 

“The Grand Jury, previous to their retiring from their duties, ask 
— to rernove an error into which the Court have fallen in reference to 

on pe against several individuals connected with the late Bank 

United States. They respectfully state, that the Prosecuting At- 
pes for the Commonwealth was consulted and advised with from the 
commencement of the examination, in regard to the legality of making 
the presentment; and further, that the evidence elicited in the progress of 
inquiry was not made use of for the foundation of the charge against the 
person testifying. And that the witnesses were made sensible that they 
were not required to give any testimony which could, in the most remote 
degree, subject them to a criminal prosecution. 

“After having the most positive, clear and conclusive testimony of re- 
spectable witnesses, possessing a knowledge of the affairs of the institu- 
tion, as to the profligate abuse of the trust confided by an honest and un- 
suspecting body oi’ stockholders to the persons presented to the Court, 
the i psa pean cond of our fellow-citizens, many of them of 
the most feeb fo end neeless character, the deep stigma cast mpen 


our city by the alleged violation of duty,—all urged the Grand Jury to 
give to this important subject the deepest examination. 
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“This transaction has no parallel in the history of our country, and a 
failure of such vast magnitude was never before known in the world; it has 
injured the credit of our city and State abroad, and dishonored her proud 
name. If the ofigate abuse of investments is to be considered in aocier 
as a mere paieeeebacricaeadiia oniemmanane 

charities left by benevolent persons for ral good cannot be protec- 
ted by the arm of the law—if the age are tobe deprived of thei spp, 
accumulated by years of industry—the widow to be impoverished, 

Snitlenaphn dna slarecbarder diate ateceaain it the 
better. 


“ The excitement of the public mind, in consequence of these repeated 


abuses, and the doubtful raanagemect of och inationons calle fo pt 
and decisive action by our courts of justice to bring those guilty, 
to punishment. That the Presentment has been we regret, inas- 


much as it has prevented the implicated from receiving an immedi- 


parties i 
oe and i trial before a jury of their country, and their 

ie and that it precludes our a 
eegactess police transactions, to which the attention of etl 5, Saal 


called, m7 rape sh is ey en 
“ The Grand Jury believed that they scharged their duty: it now 


rests with others to discharge theirs. aking nr oh nab in 
pa ge fri gn Fm a respect, and tendering to 
coe Lavenamstieoaniee-uebie Be ox leeiiedic metres our in- 
quiry, we feel satisfied in knowing that there is still a way in which offend- 
ers may be brought to justice, and an injured community receive redress.” 

On Monday last the annual meeting of the stockholders of the institu- 
tion was held, the report of the Directors read, the annual election of 
officers took place, and the meeting was adjourned to the third Monday 
in February. A resolution was passed, previous to the adjournment, 
declaring the assignments made by the Directors in June and September 
last a violation of the law, and declaring such assignments, in the opin- 
ion of the stockholders, null and yoid. This opinion is left subject to 
the approval or disapproval of the stockholders at the meeting in 
February. 

In almost every transaction to which the late Bank was a party, it 
would seem that the Directors made the most ruinous sacrifices, by en- 
tering into contracts on such terms as subjected them either to ruinous 
expense while they lasted, whenever business fell below the speculation 
standard, or to forfeitures equally ruinous to escape the contracts. The 
sum paid to the associates of the Bank of the United States in New York 
for a release from the annual sum of $12,000 which the Bank of the 

United States in Philadelphia had contracted to pay for fifteen years, 
was $181, 561. The Directors say that this was the only “amicable 
way’’ in which the matter could be arranged. We wish that like “ ami- 
cable arrangements’’ could be made with those who are sufferers, not by 
the loss of something which they have never had-—the failure of expected 
benefits in the future--but by the loss of all that they were worth, actually 
invested in the stock, of the institution. We think the “amicable ar- 
rangement” between the two institutions, one of which was an evasion of 
.the law of this State, will do any thing but create amicable feelings on 
the part of the public toward the two banks. 

, But while we talk, in New York and in different cities other than Phila- 

elphia, of the ruin and distress caused by the stupendous frauds developed 
in the history of the late Bank of the United States, we can have no full ap- 
preciation of the misery which has ensued, without going to Philadelphia 
---the head quarters of all that is miserable in finance. Here the losers 
b the stock are almost wholly monied men, many of whom were caught 

chance, as it were, with the stock on their hands; purchasers who 
bought and sold in it to realise fortunes by its fluctuations. They played 
ith dangerous tools, and while we cannot avoid regret that any man 
ild lose his substance, we can but admit that loss is a contingency for 
which all speculations are to be prepared. If nobody lost in stock ape- 
ulations, nobody would win. 
_ In Philadelphia, however, a different state of things existed. The 
Bank of the United States was deemed among the few secure sublunary 
ng Its failure, if not counted an absolute impossibility, was con- 
as among the last things which could ever happen—a contingency 
arta metonten things human are transitory—a mere figure of 
speech to point the sentence that riches take to themselves wings. The 
trustees of the Girard Bequest placed a portion of the funds in it as ina 
place of undoubted security. Widows and orphans, the sick, the retiring, 
and other dependents upon annuities, when they had placed their property 
in the institution, for which the specious arguments of Mr. Biddle had ob- 
tained” the odor of sanctity as well as the odor of nationality, felt them- 
selves secure. Whenever a paper at a distance expressed doubts, such a 
ery of injured innocence was set up, that the glimmers of truth which 
a 
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leaked out afew years since, only served to strengthen the public delu- 

sion by bringing out newer, and more specious representations from the 

marble banking house, each lie blacker than the last, and each more spe- 

ciously disguised, and artfully putforward. To the very last new victims 
were sacrificed to Moloch. 

And now, behold the consequences! Those whose all has been delud- | 

ed from them under false pretences, are thrown some from comparative af- 
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does not exceed nine thousand. He says “‘ What had been regarded as 
individual, occasional and accidental prejudices, have proved to be opin- 
ions pervading a large mass, including at least one religious communion 
equally with all others entitled to civil tolerance—opinions cherished 


through a period of sixteen years, and ripened into a permanent consci- 


entious distrust of the impartiality of the education given in the public 
schools. This distrust has been rendered still deeper and more aliena- 


fluence, and some frugal competence, into abject poverty. The sick, the | , ting, by a subversion of precious civil rights of those whose consciences 


weak, the orphan for whom parents toiled while life lasted—the widow, | 
whom the dying husband fancied he had left above want—all have had the 
staff which was deemed so well planted, struck from under them. The | 
kindness of deceased testators, the justice of the dead to their survivors, | 
the generosity of the wealthy dead to their former friends or dependents, 
the philanthrophy of the munificent merchant, whose will promised so | 
much for the orphan poor, the self-denying industry of long life—all are 
baffled, and the good they promised made worse than evil by the bitter- | 
ness of disappointment. No matter—the Directors have “amicably set- | 
tled” a point of prospective contract with their representatives in New 

| 

} 

| 


York ; and the foreign debt to the large houses is nearly all paid. Ob- 
serve that we do not complain that any loan is re-paid, which was fairly 
due ; but we do complain that to keep up the credit necessary first to in- 
cur and then to pay these debts, such lies were systematically told, and of- 
ficially repeated, as have served to trepan so many persons to their impo- 
verishment, not only in this country but in England. The small, or com- 
paratively small stockholders, who invested for security and a permanent 
income are the most unfortunate persons among the losers by this grand 
swindle of the nineteenth century. 
—— 


THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. | 


This document was received at the Sun office by express at twelve 
on Tuesday night, in eight hours and fifty-five minutes running time from 
Albany; a quicker trip than was ever before made between the two 
cities. The Message was carried by horse express to Goshen, thence 
by railread to Piermont, and the rest of the distance on board the steam- 
boat Utiea, expressly chartered for the occasion. 

The two houses organized at noon on Tuesday, without any delay, and | 
the Governor's Message was immediately sent down. Mr. L. S. Chat- 
field, of Otsego, was elected Speaker of the House, receiving 93 votes. 

The message opens with flattering and grateful allusions to the pros- 
perity of the State, and then proceeds in a direct and business like man- 
ner to the business topics. In the dispute with Virginia, the message | 
deprecates any retaliatory measures in answer to the aggressive law of 
that state, the operation of which still waits the action of the Legisla- 
ture of New York. The Governor recommends a renewed discussion of | 
the subject, with a sincere desire to bring the dispute toa mutually satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Nineteen of the Banks under the General Banking Law have been 
closed, and five of the Safety Fund Institutions. An immediate replen- 
ishment of the Safety Fund is recommended, and also a change in the 
Safety Fund Banking Law, requiring those institutions, as well as the 
others, to receive their notes from the Comptroller, to prevent excess o 
circulation. 

A favorable account is given of the condition and discipline of the Pe- 
nitentiaries, but the county jails are said to exhibit scenes revolting to 
humanity. The abolition of capital punishment is recommended, and the 
substitution of imprisonment for life; coupled with adiminution of the 
executive pardoning power. The State Prison Manufacture question is 
earnestly commended to the attention of the Legislature. : 

A law is recommended dividing large towns into districts, and direct- 
ing that the annual elections shall take place on one and the same day 
throughout the State. 


The McLeod case, and the Lett escape, are noticed at some length; | 
and the inquiry is suggested by the Lett case, and by the manor difficul- | 
ties whether the efficiency of the police may not be improved, and whe- | 
ther the number of magistrates authorised to accept bail and discharge 
ou habeas corbus, has not been improvidently enlarged. 

Upon the school question in this city, the Governor enters at much 
length. He states that the number of children not instructed in any of 
the public schools in New York City amounts to over twenty thousand’ 
while the number similarly situated in the whole residue of the State, 


a 
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are thus offended.” After giving a history of the public school system of 
New York and insisting that “after a fair and sufficient trial it has failed 
to gain the broad confidence reposed in the general system of the State.”’ 
he says:— 

“ The late eminent Superintendent, after exposing the greatness of this 
public misfortune, and tracing it to the discrepancy between the local and 
general systems, suggested a remedy which, although it is not urged to 
the exclusion of any other, seems to deserve dispassionate consideration. 
I submit, therefore, with entire willingness to approve whatever ade- 
quate remedy you may se, the expediency of restoring to the people 
of the city of New York-—what I am sure the people of no other part of 
the State would, upon any consideration relinquish—the education of 
their children. For this purpose it is only necessary to vest the control 
of the common schools in a board, to be composed of commissioners se- 
lected by the people, which board shall apportion the school moneys 
among all the schools, iucluding those now existing, which shall be or- 
ganized and conducted in conformity to its general regulations and the 
laws of the State, in the proportion of the number of pupils instructed.” 


The Federal Executive has directed the adoption of an adequate 
system of defence upon the Lakes, on the representation made by 
Gov. Seward, of the strength of the British armament there. 

Upon the Literature Fund the Governor says : 

“The Literature Fund, devoted to the improvement of the higher 


branches of learning in colleges and academies, has a capital of 
$268,990, and including what is received from the United States de- 


| posites, an income of $47,165. The value of the endowments of our 


colleges and academies is $2,175,731. The productive capital of the 
Common School Fund, is $2,036,625, and its whole income is $261,- 
073. If we should include lands valued at $200,000, and so much of 
the United States Deposite moneys as yield revenué to this fund, its 
value would be $5,819,959. There are 10,886 school district libra- 
ries, containing 630,000 volumes. The whole. capital permanent in- 
vestment for the support of education, including the two funds, the 
endowments of colleges, and the value of school edifices, is ten and a 
half millions of dollars. There is a happy contrast between this mu- 
nificent foundation, and a resolution of the Colonial Assembly not long 
before the revolution, declaring that a report that they intended to 
levy by tax five hundred pounds, to be expended in the promotion of 
learning, was groundless, false, and malicious.” 


Of the Treasury, the Governor says : 


“ The condition of the treasury will be fully presented by a report from 
the proper officer. The revenues from every source exhibit a prosperous 
increase. The amount derived from auction duties was $206,702, being 
an increase of $42,080 over the corres ing revenues in the previous 
fiscal year. The amount received by the superintendent for duties on 
the manufacture of salt, was $194,216, being more than was received 
in the previous year by $36,030. 

“ Although the harvests were less abundant than heretofore, and 
there has been a considerable diversion of western trade through the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, the tolls upon each of the canals exhibit a 
gratifying increase. The income from all during the season of navi- 
gecion, was $2,34,878, exceeding the tolls in the previous year by 
$259,131, equal to 14 59-100 per cent. The tolls in 1831 were 
$1,324,801. ‘ 

The revenues of all the canals during the fiscal year, after deducting on- 
ly the expenses of collection and ordinary repairs, was $1,551,098. The 
permanent public debt, at the close of the last fiscal year; exclusively of 
temporary loans, contingenal liabilities, and the balance of the Erie and 
Champlain canal debt, for the payment of which equivalent funds are set 
apart, is $15,540,530, to which must be added temporary loaus amount- 
ing to $1,855,000, making the aggregate debt $17,395,530, and the in- 
terest annually payable thereon, including also interest on the , stocks 
loaned to the railroad companies which are in defult, is $919,704. The 
debts consist of stocks chiefly redeemable in 1845, 1850, 1855, and 1860. 
The amount of stocks issued to the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, and railroad companies, is $5,035,790. You will, of course, give 
immediate attention to proper measures for reimbursing temporary 
loans. 


The larger half of the Message is devoted to the subject of internal 
improvements. The number of miles of railroad in the State is given at 
eight hundred. The Executive glances with favor at a governmental 
management of railways, but advises no unnecessary departure from the 
present system at this time. He recommends that in future railroad en- 
terprises shall be treated rather as parts of the general system of interios 
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communication than as mere investments for gain. Of the New York and 
Erie Railroad he says: ‘‘ With none other than feelings of respect for tho 
benefactors under whose auspices it has thus far been prosecuted through 
s0 many and great embarrassment, | shall cheerfully approve any mode 
for continuing the enterprise, that shall seem to the Legislature expedient, 
assuming of course that the measure will involve no unnecessary public 
sacrifice.” 

A railway from the St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain, and ultimately 
to tide water, is heartily recommended; and the necessity of the comple- 
tion of the widening of the Erie Canal is insisted upon. Our neighbors 
in Massachusetts are thus complimented : 

“‘ Then enlightened citizens of Massachusetts have constructed a rail- 
way to invite to her flourishing capital the winter trade, which our metro- 
polis seems so much to undervalue; and that enterprise is sure, under ex- 
isting circumstances, to divert a portion of the trade during all seasons.— 
There is undoubtedly abundant capital in the city of New York, and suffi- 
cient zeal for its welfare, to induce an accomplishment of the 
communication ; but if, for any cause, that city should remain unmoved 
by rivalry so close, it may be wise to consider whether the inhabitants of 
our interior districts can longer submit to a periodical exclusion from its 
onpegumerdaaen art of ADcmielatancheely wd 

P any of the advantages it has already derived 
from the enlightened policy of the Ssate.”’ ; 

A rigid adherence to the present system of keeping the public debt 
within such limits that the surplus revenue of the canals will pay the in- 
wees is urged ; and the appropriation of all revenues arising from the 
public domain, as a sinking fund to pay off the whole debt is recommend- 
ed. The Message concludes : 


If 17 millions of dollars are yet required to complete our public 


works, the system I have suggested would in 1855 discharge the whole of 
our present and future indebtedness, and after that time leave us unincum- 
bered annual revenues. If we adopt this, or some more judicious fiscal 
system—if we truly value our resources and justly appreciate our enter- 
prises, we may prosecute them diligently and firmly, and with even higher 


confidence in thei 
re r rey success and unbounded usefulness than has ever 


If, moreover, we declare that at no time, nor under any ci 

clare : ircum- 

stances can this State justify a violation of public faith by A of our 
sister States, but at the same time yield to those States in performing 
their obligations our sympathy, support and such aid as is within our 
pee gems province; if we stand by those younger, less wealthy 
me powerful, but equally patriotic members of the confederacy 
a crisis—as we know full well they would stand by us if men- 
pos from abroad—we shall see them rapidly recovering from their 
a and worthily regaining the confidence of mankind.— 
n Sage star will be firmly fixed, the clouds now gathering will 
speedily disperse, ngs toe a continue to shed its cheering 
ioe 0s Ca y : Si agg the nations of the earth are advyanc- 


WILLIAM H. SEW! 
Albany, January 4th, 1842. LIAM H. SEWARD. 
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THE HOLIDAYS 
Are{now entirely ever. New Years, the last, and by no means the least 
in the_estimation of the Gothamites, was celebrated in a more enthu- 
siastic and universal manner than we ever recollect to have seen it be- 
fore. The day was delightful, in every possible particular; and came 
as near the beau ideal of a proper day for New Years calls, as could 
have been devised, if the callers had the regulation of their own wea. 
ther. The ladies never looked better, or appeared more to enjoy the 
compliments of the season; and if there be any thing in auspices, no 

year eae opened under happier assurances, 
ae which sometimes mars the enjoyment of holidays, was 
ry indeed. The custom of presenting coffee or tea to callers 


who prefer it, and the courtesy of. letting those do as they choose, 


oo to partake of any refreshment, were great aids to the ra- 

observance of the day. No man with less than the digestion of 
= outtich can be expected to nibble rich cake and confectionary and 
sip seductive Jiquers all day without suffering for it; and it is a proof 
of the growing humanity of tlre ladies that of late years they show 
their visitors some mercy in this particular. The question of the 
abolition of capital "punishment has evidently not been agitated for 
nothing. 

There is one feature of these New Year's celebrations which should be 
alone sufficient to perpetuate them—the happiness which they afford to 
children, and which is reciprocally felt by all who meet the little folks. 
On occasions of formal visiting, the little men and women are shut out—- 





crowded back into the nursery—stowed away in the kitchen or the coal 

hole—packed any where so that they be kept out of sight. On New 

Year’s they come bounding to meet you, without reserve, awkwardness 

or bashfulness--their faces all smiles, and their spirits as buoyant as their 

hearts are innocent. A family without children is like a garden without 
| flowers. It is trae that the little rogues do turn one’s domicil into a hot 
house sometimes; but the worst one can say of them is to apply to them 
the old lady’s designation “ troublesome comforts.” 
— 
WASHINGTON MATTERS. 

Previous to the holidays, there is nothing to add to what we bave al - 
ready published; as né important progress was made in the public busi- 
ness—no progress indeed of any description, in the few days of last week. 
The reports with which Washington letters are filled, respecting coming 
' events, and the proposed movements of this politician and that, it is al- 
| most impossible to follow. The “ Fiscality,”*remains as much in a cloud 
| as ever, the only change being the a/mos/ certainty now stated,that it can- 
| not become a law in its present shape. 
| The House did a good thing for the commencement of this week's 
| 








work,in ordering the Previous Question on the tedious reference discussion. 
There was a tie vote, 88 to $8, and the Chairman cast his in the affirma- 
tive. Then came the main question, that of the reference of those por- 
tions referring to the Tariff. The reference was made to the Committee 
on Manufactures, yeas 104, nays 95. The house then proceeded with the 
rest of the Message, and the whole was speedily referred. Now, then, 
gentlemen are ready for business, unless abolition petitions should stave 
it off for two or three weeks more. 

The Senate are debating the reference of the Fiscal Project to a select 
committee of nine, as moved by Mr. Tallmadge. So far the plan has ro- 
ceived even less favor from the Whig members than from the oppo- 
sition. 

The Loan Bill will probably be passed by the House this week, or good 
progress made in its consideration. The bill proposes an extension of the 
time to twelve years, and an increase of the amount to $11,500,000,-— 
$6,500,000 of the Loan of the Extra Session, and $5,000,000 new. 

The opponents of the Bankrapt Law are urging the question of repeal 
or postponement by hosts of petitions. Probably the friends of the mea- 


sure wiil be quite ustrious. This, and the re-agitation of the Tariff 
will make | i isk business this winter. 


The President's | on New Year’s day was very fully attended—more 
so perhaps than on any previous similar occasion for years ; and his urba- 
nity of manners seems to have made him proofs of personal friends. 
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A New Tricx.—On Friday last the clerk of Messrs. C. & E. W. 
Thwing, brokers in Wall street, presented their check at the Mechanics’ 
Banking Association for $1000, for which he received the money, and paid 
it over to a man who had just requested him to present it. The check 
proved to be a forgery—the forger having dared to make use of the clerk 
to avoid suspicion at the Bank. The impudence of this trick is almost 
without parallel. 


ee 


Temperance CeLesration.—In this day's paper will be found a 
temperance song, with the music, 2s performed at the Hall, corner of 
White and Centre streets, on New Year's night. The hall was filled 
with a gratified auditory, more than half of whom were ladies. Eph’m 
L. Snow, Esq., presided, and gave life and delight to the meeting by 
his apposite and witty remarks as he introduced the different songs. 
The oration was delivered by Dr R. 8. Kirby, and is spoken of as 
a truly eloquent performance. 

-— 


Tue Democratic Rzview. New York: Langleys 

The number for January is embellished with a fine portrait of Jack- 
son, engraved on steel, from a painting by Jarvis, taken from the life 
in 1815. The contents of the Magazine strike us as being marked 
with more than usual ability. The first paper, commencing with the 
words “ The Mississippi Bonds must be paid,” is evidently from the 
same pen as the excellent article on a war with England, which ap- 
peared in the Magazine a few months since. We hope every body 
will read it, and reach the same conclusion so emphatically repeated 
—the bonds must be paid. 
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_ volume of their beautiful illustrated edition of Charles O'Malley, com- 
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Turers’ Frenca Revorvrion. New York: [srael Post. 

Beside the great quantities of light reading, excellent in its way 
which is circulated through 
of cheap publication in this country, itis refreshing to find a work like 
this. The mind, like the body, craves food which strengthens it, as well 
as that which merely gratifies the taste ; and the love of reading, taught” 
by the newspapers, is well improved by the issuers of standard works in 
a similarly cheap form. Tocommend the History itself were a work of 
supererogation; and we only take occasion to repeat what we have often 
expressed, our approval the neatness and cheapness of this serial edi- 
tion. Bound up, at the , with the plates, it will form not merely an 
ornament, but an essential in any library. 

; a 
Cuantes O'Mattey.—Carey and Hart have published the second 


pleting the work. The illustrations are worth the price of the vo- 
lume, and add wonderfully to the reader’s enjoyment. 


———— 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE DRAMA. 


For M’lie Eltsler’s late engagement at the Park Theatre, she has re- 
ceived $5138. For the same period the management netted a loss of 
$2200. On one occasion the whole money in the house was not enough to 
pay the Ekssler and the corps de Ballet, to say nothing of the other ex- 
penses, and even on that night M’lle Elssler received her $600 as per 
contract. These facts are stated by book,—taken them from a card which 
Mr. Simpson has published. We are sorry for Mr. Simpson’s losses, but 
we are not sorry that the end of the Elssler nonsense has at last arrived. 
In its place, and as a secondary attraction of the theatre we admire the 
ballet, but this paper has been consistent from the first, in protesting 
against the nonsensical course which has been taken in relation to this 
dancing woman. 

It is to be remembered that this $2200 of loss is the nett, deducting 
the receipts on Monday night, when “ La Deese”’ graciously condescend- 
ed to fling a pas or two, without demanding $600 for it. We have our 
doubts whether, if she were to play a whole engagement upon the same 
terms it would not prove a losing one for the management. The tide has be-" 
gun to turn, and the next visit of M’lle Elssler to the city, should she 
make another, will probably give her an opporjunity to dance at one of | 
the minor theatres, if she dance at all. The result has been exactly what 
we predicted, only that it has been delayed somewhat longer than might 
have been reasonably expected. But when folly becomes too grossly ri- 
diculous even fashion can no longer uphold it. 

But the losses of the theatre by M’lle Elssler have not yet ceased, pro_ 
bably. A good business has been broken into by her engagement; 
and as many theatre-goers have had a surfeit, and thrown away as much 
money upon heels as they care to expend for theatricals at present, losing 
houses may probably be some time yet in fashion. The only means by 
which this can be prevented, is by no means a sure one. Could the town 
be taken by some liberal and politic move, the loss might be made up; but 
the town has a will of its own, and may choose to remain deaf to all the 
appeals of the management. Under the most successful circumstances» 
there is quite a dispiriting amount of lee-way to make up; and ugder the 
ordiuary course of things at this season, the chance is that instead of re- 
covering what it has lost, the theatre wiil sink still more. 


re 


published at the same cheap price. 
We are indebted to the same publisher for the last numbers of the 
People’s Librury and the Young People’s Book. 











MAC DONALD CLARKE. 


This eccentric genius has favored us with a scrap from his port folio, 
the means of newspapers and other modes | which we haste to lay before the reader. It is the introduction to a new 
part of “ Arafra,” the first having run off without advertisement. 


A HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
(From Poems of Mac Donald Clarke.) 
Like roses among rocks, 
The bloom of Fancy, its dear beauty, sheds— 
Wall-street is sick, with Stocks, 
Bitter hearts—bewilder’d heads, 
And homes, bedizen'’d with unpaid expense, 
Prove Wall-street wanting in poor common sense. 


Now is the hour for Poetry to rule 
On Earth, as he has, long ago, in Heaven. 
The Arch Angel of the Mind is not a fool. 
And tho’ he comes—what’s o’clock——XI— 
Well—tho’ he comes, even at the 11th hour, 
His work will close, with a Celestial power. 


He comes to teach a doctrine that’s Divine— 
That heart, and soul, are all that man requires. 
The yellow-dust of the Infernal Mine 
Is poison, melted in the Devil’s fires, 
And—frozen in the cold commercial heart, 
And stamp’d to doubloons, will weigh down the soul, 
Down to the deepest Hell—check mean desires. 
Wretches in Wall-street—do the Christian’s part— 
Forward for good—kneel—pray for Self-Controul— 
The Year’s most dead—the Judgment thunders roll— 
Avarice has fretted to a skeleton— 
Her earthly course is run— 
Darkness is divided, by the setting Sun— 
Beyond its dismal bound—a New Year’s light appears, 
Where the Angel of Poetry smiles the World to tears. 


Patlinson’s Coffee-House, Dec. 29th, 1841. 
—— 


From the Binghamptoa Couriez. 


MARY’S CONSTANCY. 


The moon's bright beams light up the grove, 

As if ’twere touch’d by wand of fairy— 
There, in a bower, sat my love, 

The brighit-eyed, sweet, and gentle Mary. 
Forth, on the wings of love, I flew, 

To this our chosen placé of greeting, 
To bid her now a short adieu, 

And sad and tearful was our meeting. 
«‘From thee, my love, and these dear scenes, 

For two years hence, I must be taken, 
But when that long space intervenes, 

I will return, with love unshaken— 
And Mary, will your faith be kept? 

Will absence our affections sever?” 
She leaned upon my breast, and wept, 

And gently whisper’d “Never, never!” . 

* * * * *% ee 
Two years elapsed. With heart elate, 

I sought my Mary’s father’s dwelling, 
And there upon the porch she sate— 

Cease, bosom, cease thy joyous swelling-- 
I grasped her offered hand, and said, 

** How does my dear and pretty Mary? 
Ten thousand blessings on the head 

Of her, whose love can never vary ! 
I'll make thee, dearest, all my own; 


with deep and roguish meaning, 
She from my proffer’d arms did skip, 
Then, on her thumb her chin a leaning, 


I live there now—so, come and see, 

We're happy, neat and snug as may be— 
My husband will be home to tea, 

And you shall see——my little baby.” 
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i” against Britain on the seas, ‘“ Eh mon!” said Geordie, “ One 
British seventy-four in the Categat would sink your fir-built ships 
er than all Russia could make them and float them down !”— 
The Emperor complained to the English Consul, and demanded the 
ight of punishing the sailor. The Consul suggested that as the 
Emperor had sunk his rank to address the sailor, he was bound to 
e equal to what he gave. And the Autocrat submitted to the 
ustice of the opinion. 
In short, he is, as Jack says, “ In every body’s mess and nobedy’s 
ch.” Now in the streets overlooking the pavers; now stirring 
mortar to be used in a publie building to test its consistency. Now 
> observes the corporal while drilling the soldier, and by way of va- 
iety he may be seen even at the whipping post, superintending the 
iministration of the lash. As regards the man I am of the opinion 
of the tar who said he was an “ almighty smart fellew, but that he'd 
bear considerable watching himself.” Tom Bow ine. 


An O_p Newsrarer Srorrep.—The National Gazette, formerly 
lited by Mr. Walsh, and latterly conducted with a great deal of 
pirit and liberality by the Messrs. Fry, has been discontinued, and 
list transferred to the Enquirer. It is stated that want of pecu- 
niary success had nothing to do with the necessity of the change. 


I 


ENGLAND BY A FRENCH ARTIST. 


The following caricature of English manners is made by a writer 
in the Quotidienne :— 


“ Two things are much talked of concerning London—the come 
liness of the le and the oleanliness of the streets. For my part 
I was struck with the ugliness of the inhabitants and the filth of the 


“I was told, again, of the beauty of the banks of the Thames; I 
found them very inferior to those of other great European rivers; 
venery or they have none. It is only as a maritime and 
commercial river that it can be looked upon indeed as marvellous. 
“ We are told, again, that the soil of England is better cultivated 
than ours. This we may allow ; but, on the other hand France 
esses a deal more of picturesque and graceful landscape and wood- 
land scenery. 


“ The appearance of London is immense, rich, sumptuous; be it 


so. But the aspectof Paris is elegant. Londonis, in a commercial | 


point of view, prodigious ; but it is a mere hodge-podge of things that 
annoy one. Paris is more complete, more finished. If the London 
streets are wide, and of interminable length, the streets of Paris 
have an air of majesty not to be found in those of London. If Lon- 
don, from its wealth, is the first city in the world, Paris is the first 
from its intellectual qualities. All that money can give or can pro- 
cure, you will find in England; not so in intellectual researches. 
In London people not only wish to be rich, but to appear so ; in Par- 
is we are less anxious for public admiration, we are more modest, and 
our instincts are far more refined. In London, the mansion of a no- 
bleman or of a wealthy man is right upon the street, staring you in 
the face, courting your admiration ; In Paris, it is hidden with care 
in .- court or garden, and thus sheltered from the prying eye of the 
public, 


_ “ If we acknowledge that the English are a busy people, more stir- 
ing than the French, who are so fond of lounging, we must add, 
that the English appear in the walk asa heavy calculating species. 
The Frenchman, on the contrary, has a vivacious and inquisitive 
ook, animated by a cheerful heart. If an Englishman meets a re- 
lation or an intimate friend, be assured that he will not lose a mo- 
ment, if he is on business, in exchanging a few words with him. 

he Frenchman, on the contrary, will forget his most important af. 
fairs, to give himself up to the pleasures of chit chat with his friend. 


The two nations put me in mind of the fable of the ‘Hare and the | 


ortoise.’ 


“The man who first compared England to a magnificent steam. ~ 


boat, regular in its march, going and coming, about its affairs, should 
compare France to a beautiful sailing vessel, often impeded in its 


course by contrary winds, but always noble, grand, and picturesque. 


‘It is said that the parks in Londen are su r to our promen. 
ades. I do not absolutely deny that, but the London parks have not 
he appearance that belongs to a great city—they are too rural. The 
little river that flows in St. James’s Park displeases me, for it inter. 
cepts circulation ; and the tame ducks that are on its waters remind 
me of a farm, and Iam inclined to inquire for Clarissa Harlowe to 
feed them. Some will say that Hyde Park is preferable to the Bois 
ie Boulogne. It is not so—or, if it is, place it to the aecount of the 


ype 


Serpentine River, which flows through it toKensington. And mark, 
that the ag er people, who pretend to be so chaste and so modest, 
allow little blackguards of all classes to bathe in the waters of this 
river, so that a noble lady, or a delicate miss, may sure be of finding, 
when she goes out to take a morning’s walk, a naked male pop la 
tion swimming in the river or running upon its banks. 

“Of a Sunday, you find in the parks itinerant preachers, who 
gather round them groups, like a Punch-in our Champs Elysees— 
sometimes a Wesleyan, sometimes a Lutheran, mount a chair or 2 
tub, and very often these sermons end ina general fight. All these 
sacred orators are mere spouters without taleut—they will talk and 
talk for ever. Indeed, I have remarked that there exist in England 
an intellectual malady, which I should call a mania for being a 
speaker. 


“ The immorality of Paris is much talked of, particularly by the 
English ; but it is nothing compared to that of London. Would you 
believe that in a country where religous feeling is carried to austert- 
ty, where the Sabbath is so sanctified that the most innocent recre- 
ations are forbidden on that day, that debauchery reigns triumph. 
ant, witheut restraint—wild, disgusting, hideous. In Paris, vice 
seems to be accompanied by remorse and shame—there, it is the result 
of misery, of hunger, er of neglect. In London, vice is vice for 
vice sake, from a delectation that is felt in its enjoyment, and may 
be looked upon as a sort of business among the English. What adds 
to the disgusting features of debauchery in London is drunkenness. 


“ The English are not aware that the focus of intellect is in Paris, 
and they fancy themselves original when they are mere copyists. 
The English are too proud, however, to lay hold of customs actually 
in fashion with us, but they go look for types and figures in our for- 

_mer history. The British aristocracy of the 16th century are a proof 
of my observation. Like the aristocracy of Louis XIV., it is mag- 
nificent, luxurious, and hypocritically religious ; and be assured that 
it is because Louis XIV., danced in the ballets of Fontainbleautthat 
Queen Victoria, sings at this day at the concerts at Windsor. The 
English, therefore have no originality; they have only manias.” 


This very amusing and well informed (!) Frenchman promises on 
some future day,a sketch of the domestic manners, the ladies, the 
politics, and on the state of the tender passion in England. 


ALLIGATORS AND THEIR ROAR. 


The large alligators or caymans are the foremost among the in. 
habitants of the water which prey upon the fishes. There they lie, 
| like dry logs of wood, at the foot of some cataract, their mouth half 
open, ready to snatch and swallow what the increased rapidity of 
the cufrent should carry down the fall. How frequently have we 
seen them in that situation while ascending the upper river which 
_ beyond all others seemed to swarm with these horrid monsters. 
have already observed how often they tore the flesh from our spring - 
hooks, and carried fish, hook, and line away; and we naturally did 
not owe them good will for their stealing propensities, which served 
 asan additional proof to what extent their depredations must be car- 
_ried on. And although abundance of fish during certain scasons 
| prevails in the rivers of the interior, the cayman is nevertheless the 
| most covetous of all animals, and envies every other successful fisher. 
| This he gives to understand, particularly by angry growls, ifthe line 
with the captive is drawn in, and his attempts to intercept the cap- 
, tured fish before it be drawn on the land should have proved unsuc- 
cessful. While we were encamped at the mouth of the river Rewa, 
| or Roiwa, during our last expedition, the afternoon of the 2lst of 
| October had passed under thunder and rain; but at the approach of 
_ night Nature lulled herself to rest, and only the droppings from the 
leaves of the trees now told of the former storm. 1 was lying 
_ sleepless in my hammock, and I watched two Indians who had their 
_ lines out to entrap same hungry fish. A kilbagre, lured away by the 
tempting bait, had snapped at it; and the fisherman, acquainted by 
the stress on his line of his success drew the unwilling fish towards 
| the canoe, when the roar of a cayman awoke the echo of the woods ; 
and rushing towards the course with all his might, he recaptured the 
fish as the astonished Indians were just on the point of drawing it in ; 
| and with it went the hook and a great part of the line. At our scec- 
| ond night’s camp, after we had entered the river Rupununi, the In- 
| dians were likewise fishing ; and drawn towerds the canoe the cay- 
' mans commenced, such a roar that it baffled description. We die- 
| tinetly heard that there were three : first one commenced, when the 
fish was drawn in began to s le ; and another answered him, 
until the noise was so great that the Indians, as in self-defence, and 
to intimidate the approaching monsters, set up a shout themselves. 
_ Indeed the roaring of the cayman is so strong, that in the still hour 
_ of night it may be heard a mile off; and there is something awful 
and indescribable in it; it is not the tiger's grow], the bull's beilow- 
ing, the lion’s roar—it is different from all, and really terrific when 
that sound bursts suddenly upon the ear. I might compare it to the 
snorting of a frightened horse, if the strength of that snort could be 
increased ten—no, twenty fold in effect.—Schomburg’s- Fishes of 
Guiana. 
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WHAT IS THE WORLD MADE OF? 
The amusing theories which savages hold by tradition, of the ori- 
gin of the werld, and its creation, are apt illustrations of what mental 
folly even men who claim to be civilized may be capable, when they 
neglect to goto first principles for their elements of knowledge. ° 
Some of the South Sea Islanders, for instance, imagine that all the 
world except one big rock was once water; and that the rock afore. 
said was inhabited by a tremendous giant, with a tremendous appe- 
tite, who caught a big fish daily, for his provender—or, as some » 
metrical wag has rendered it : 


His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whales. 


. In the course of his piscatory exercises his hook sometimes accident- 


ally brought up an island, and sometimes a continent was dragged 
to the surface. As he could not eat cither, of course he permitted 
them to remain—and afloat they are, even down to the present day, 
long after the big fisherman has vanished from the face of the earth. 
Perhaps he is in some other part of the universe, growling at his bad 
luck in catching indigestible rocks and earth, instead of sea-serpents 
and leviathans, excellent in a pie. : | 

Even the learned ancient heathen held opiniuns quite as ridicu- 
lous; or if the educated priesthoed knew better, it wasa part of their | 
artful policy to keep the people in ignorance. The more monstrous | 
a legend or superstition may be, the better is it in keeping with pa- | 
ganism. It is one of the best arguments in support of the Christian | 
religion that every approach to a knowledge of the truth is a point | 
gained in our appreciation of the infinite love, power, and wisdom 
which are the attributes of Deity. 

Hence it is that under the Christian Dispensation the world has 
so far improved in practical ecientific knowledge, and in the use of 
Reason, the attribute which distinguishes man above the brute. 
There is no longer any protected class of empirics, who shut know- 
ledge from the people, and misapp!y what scraps of it they may pos. | 
sess, to keep the reputation of workers of miracles. The boy who | 
wets his handkerchief with ether, and inhales its evaporating parti- | 
cles is as much a prophet as was the priestess of Apollo. The elec- | 
trician who makes a salad grow under your eyes in ten minutes, | 
gives you a practical example of the manner in which the Egyptian | 
Priests of Isis made their rods bud. Modern discoveries in optics, 
and in the nature of light, caloric, reflection, refraction, &c., show | 
us how the priests of old could very well exhibit apparitions, when | 
the world knew nothing of all these curious and essential matters. 

We cannot even doubt that the priests of Baal made fire seem to 
come down from heaven, and consume their offerings on the altars— | 
for any loco.foco match maker——we had almost said almost any loco- 
foco match boy could do the same thing, by the judicious arrange. 
ment of combustibles. Thunder and lightning can be managed very 
easily with a few kernels of gunpowder. But the theme is endless. 
No limit can be placed to the miracles a body of men could perform 
im our day, with the knowledge the ancient priesthood possessed, if 
they had but dupes equally ignorant with those upon whom the an. | 
cient priests practised. 

The antidote to all this is kaowledge—practical knowledge. We 
are sorry however to admit that even in this day of the boasted march 
of the schoolmaster, not half so much is practically learned as should 
bs. One reason of this is that children are educated too much from 
books, by rote, and without understanding ; and too little from ob- 
jects. Education is not pursued with sufficient attention to the fur- 
nishing of palpable evidences to the mind, through the medium of the 
senses. Mere letter press description cannot give a man a definite 
idea of what he never saw—much less can it impart to children 
knowledge of things which they for the first time hear of. 

What is the world made of? Geology answers this question, as 
clearly, and by rules and calculations as exact as those that the sur- 
geen applies to the dissection of the human body. Having never 
been a “learned profession,” the science, a comparatively modern 
one, is not blocked round with learned technicalities and spurious 
Greek and Latin, to the exclusion of all save those who have spent a 
life time in overcoming the barriers which pedantry loves to erect. 
The vocabulary is as simple and as easily remembered as possible ; | 

i 














and the study once entered upon possesses charms which make its 
pursuit almost a passion with every bedy who commences it. 

The Legislature of this State, as well as that of Massachusctts 
and others, have appropriated liberal sums tc the purposes of geologi. 
cal surveys, and as the work is not yet complete, more will undoubt. 
edly be voted. Now, to make the information thus obtained availa. 
ble to the whole people, attention must be awakened to the subject 
among teachers and children throughout the State. 

The collection of specimens, and the arrangement of them into 
cabinets combines exercise, amusement, afd fractical instruction ; 
and is conducive at once to the health and usefulness of the pupil. 
Young girls would be much better employed in collecting cabinets of 
minerals than in ruining their health in sedentary occupations, and 
spoiling young eyes with cambric needles. 

If any of our city friends would like to see what can be done with 
such a pursuit, we recommend them to look in at the Exchange Ly- 
ceum, in the Society Library building. There is abundance of room 
on Manhattan Island for geological excursions, and much more en- 
couragement than for botanizing trips. Farther, to day, we have 


not room to speak, but shall take an opportunity to recur again to 
the subject. 





Written for the Brother Jonathan, 
NICHOLAS AMONG THE SAILORS. 

Mr. Dallas has told some amusing anecdotes of the Autocrat o! 
Russia, in his late lectures, which have served to awaken my reco!- 
lections. Some four or five years ago, while he was pulling about 
his docks in Cronstadt, the Brig Commissary of Boston, from her 
neat appearance, drew the Emperor's attention. The crew werc 
engaged in painting the vessel. In her immediate vicinity, and di- 
rectly to windward of her, lay a collier, discharging. The mate of 
the Commissary had stretched a sail from fore to main yard arm, to 
protect their bright waist from the coal dust. ‘* Rather annoying ‘” 
remarked the Emperor, as he was stopping to admire the brig. 

“Very, Sir!” responded the mate, who did not of course know 
who he was addressing. 

The Emperor turned his boat’s head, pulled direct to the guard- 
ship, and caused an officer to be sent immediately on board the col- 
lier, and order her to be removed to the opposite side of the dock. 

One stormy afternoon some five or six of us were standing upon 
the mole head in Cronstadt. A boat a moment previous had arrived 
from the opposite side of the river. Her arrival created quite a 


_ bustle, and some one said that she had brought the Emperor in dis- 


guise. While engaged looking at the boat one of us made the re- 
mark, that the Emperor of Russia would not expose himself in an 
open boat on such a day. “Gentlemen,” replied the Emperor, for 
it was no other, ‘‘ you see that the Emperor is not so fastidious as 
you imagine.” Wrapping his boat cloak about him, he again em. 
barked—merely waving his hand to us as we touched our hats to 


| him. 


The round-sterned Ship Ariosto, of Boston, was at Cronstadt upon 


| herdirst voyage. Mr. Flanders, her mate, had been in conversation 


respecting the ship, for some fifteen minutes, with a gentleman who 
was in a boat alongside. The conversation brought the pilot to the 
gangway. ‘ Min Cot!” exclaimed the Dane, uncovering his head, 
“Tt shall be the Emperor!” Finding himself discovered, Nicholas 
returned their salutations, and pulled off. 

Some years back the American shipping in Cronstadt, upon the 
Fourth of Jnly, gave their crews liberty to go on shore. Their 
drunken frolics filled the Russians with astonishment, and eventually 
led to something very like a fight, between the police on the one 
part and “ Yankee Jack” upon the other. Fortunately for the 
sailors the Emperor saw the row. Matters being explained to him 
he ordered their release. ‘‘ You have let them land,” said he, ‘to 
celebrate the day. Afid now for the time let them do as they will. 
But let this be the only time ; for never again will I resign the com- 
mand of my empire, even for a day.” 

Three years ago when all ballast was landed in the man-of-war 
dock, the Emperor, in disguise of course, remarked to some 
“ Shield’s men,” that he thought Russia competent “ to stand her 
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« He is in for it,” said the Middy aside; “let him mind his p’s and q's. 
am sure of the yarn, and, if I miss the grog to-night, I have gained the 
ortainty of a glorious blow-out to-morrow. Our Luff hems and haws 
wfully. I wonder where he was brought up. Don't want for the gift 
——~= when he is wigging a poor reefer. When will he 
He commenced at last. 


THE LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 
“ Sir, I am a plain man, and vergi forty. Ihave not, sir, been 
uccessful in my a Ag Abou ae ie who should not say it, I 
ve my share to that profession's success. But this is neither 

° nor there, pag SS when he grasped hold of the soaped tail of 
he pig, and lost it.” 

“T do not see the > laaied of yonr illustration, Mr. Davenport,” 
aid the Captain gravely. 

“Nor I either,” said the Middy pertly. 

“ Curse impudence! Beg pardon, Captain Churchman; but I 
uctig aliie thet, if the summit of impudence was placed a thousand 
egt above the highest mountain in the world, give a Midshipman but a 
litle indulgence, and he'll mount a thousand feet higher.” 

“You did wrong, Mr. Davenport, to curse ; it would be better to mast- 
ead the offender,” observed the Skiper, in a tone of mild reproof. 

“T would rather, much rather, be cursed, sir,” said the youngster, 
ouching his hat with every demonstration of respect. 

The Captain almost smiled, but he checked his inclination, and con- 
ented hi with quietly requesting the Lieutenant to proceed. 

“T left off, sir, with the pig’s tail in Hodge’s hand—and the applica- 
pility of it is, that there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip; and 
o, to his cost, found m friend Harry Harcourt. Did you ever happen 
> know ing of Harry, sir?” 

“No, my friend.” 
oe heard of him, sir? Honest, honorable, Harry Harcourt, 
“ Never, I do assure you.” 

“Strange! In fact, very strange. Such a glorious fellow for al! that 
good and brave, and gentle withal. Perhaps you might have known 
him, sir, by his nickname of Handsome Harry. Not a man or boy in the 
- bag es knew m sir. aur page Si a . 

* , Mr. Davenport, I never belonged to t. However, 
have eniienh, from the zeal with which you speak of Mr. Harcourt, that 
he must have been a very estimable person. 
“ Ah!” said Mr. Davenport, with a deep inspiration, “how much I 
ish that you knew all about him, sir.” 
“Well, I dare say that I shall in time—that is, if you will be pleased 
o proceed. But why are you co anxious that I should possess this 
&. ” p 
“ Why, then, sir, I need not tell you his story.” 
“ Chop logic,” said Mr. Elton. 

“ That is obviously true,”’ observed the Captain, “ und quite as true 
; if you wish that I should know all about him, yoa must continue his 
tory.’ 

"« Hedman Harry Harcourt went to the government ball at Wey- 
mouth, on the fourth of June, the King’s birth-day, and he then and there 
ell in love with Miss Julia T the London Banker’s daughter. 
beautiful waz Julia Thompson. A pretty name, Julia, isn’t it, 
ir ” 

Now this Lieutenant of ours asked this rather irrelevant question not 
n the least for information—he had made up his mind on that subject— 
but merely to obtain ‘a , that he might marshal his ideas, and then 
pain fresh headway. ot. Churchman, with his serious yet real polite- 
bess, replied,— 
“ The name is scarcely Christian, yet is it sweetly sounding. A man- 
ly and an honorable affection will make any name harmonious to itself.” 

“ Just it, sir. Now, when told her that her eyes were brighter 

han the stars, her golden hair for love-nets, her complexion like 
a pale rose, with a blush on it from gazing on a carnation, and that she 
moved with a3 much grace and majesty as his own frigate, with her roy- 
als set, he didn’t say all this out of a book, sir,—though I have seen most 
of it in print, somewhere or other—but out of his own heart, sir; and 
that is the reason why she believed he was sincere. He said all this, sir, 
with so much modesty, with a gaze so earnest and so touching, that the 
little lady’s blood thrilled her veins with a rapture which she ne- 
ver before knew, and her complexion warmed up from the pale to the 
damask rose.” 

“ Very pretty, Mr. Davenport,” said Capt. Churchman. “Pretend not 
to be unable to tell romantic stories.” 
baal did not think old Tarry Breeks had it in him,’ muttered the 

y. 

“Somehow or other, accidentally or identially,’’ continued the 
Lieutenant, “ Harcourt’s right hand dropped listlessly by his side, and 
Miss Thompson's left fell in the same way on her left side. Her’s was 
gloved—mind that, sir—with a slight silken glove, but Harry’s wasn’t.— 
So, as Harry was saying all this, of course not ing what he was 
bout—how could he, poor fellow ! she was blushing iling at him 
so—not knowing what he was about, quite naturally, he coaxed her glove 
off. But, when he touched her velvety fingers—my eyes! sir—thunder 


and { 
“ For shame, for shame, Mr. Da this ity i ing.”” 
“ Can’t help it, sir. When he ened dae = bane all 
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of a heap, and fell in love as suddenly as the bursting of a thirty-two 
inch shell. I suppose the start that he made, when he found that he was 
in for it, roused up Miss Thompson, for she turned to Harry, and said to 
him, quite innocent-like, ‘ Bless me, Mr. What's-your-name, I've dropped 
my glove.’ ‘ Have you, indeed, Miss?’ said the young hypocrite, squeez- 
ing the identical glove up in his fist, where can it be?’ But, somehow, 
he didn’t,like being called Mr. What’s-your-name. She didn’t say it like 
one who knew no better; she said it in mimickry, and lisped it, and then 
tittered. While Julia was looking at him very archly, Harry began to 
seem like a fool; and though he knew that he was over head and ears in 
love, from that time henceforth, for ever and a day afterwards, yet he de- 
termined to show , and said, as valorous as a turkey cock—” 

“A turkey-cock !’ interjected the Skipper. 

“ A turkey-nock! Good!’’ eclioed the Midshipman. 

“* Pray, Miss What’s-your-name, shall I go and look for your glove?’ 

“ « Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘pray don’t give yourself the trouble. Your me- 
mory must be very bad, so bad, that if you found the glove, you would 
forget the person to whom it belonged, a3 you have the name by which 
she was introduced to you.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ thought Harcourt, ‘shis is coming it pretty strong.’ But he 
was not much abashed ; so he replied, that he was not the only person 
oblivious of names: and then she protested that she thought that he had 
too much modesty to wish to be addressed by the only name she knew 
him by, ‘Handsome Harry.’ So they both laughed—he, however, look- 
ing considerably like a nincompoop. But she liked him for his spirit, 
however; and still more so when he told her his name plainly, and added 
that he was nothing more than a naval Lieutenant, and that all the 
wealth he possessed was his pay, which was miserable, his profession, 
which was glorious, and his character, which was untarnished. This 
was honest Harry Harcourt.” 

“Tt was, indeed!” observed the Captain. 

“Well, this pretty little play was broken up by the appearance of 
Banker Thompson and his wife. The banker was a tall, stern, rigid 
man. A worldly man, sir, but, in a worldly sense, a just one. The ar- 
chitect of his own fortune, as they say who speak out of book. Nobody 
could say any ill of him, and nobody ever would say much good. Would 
have made an excellent Post Captain. Don’t you think so, sir?” 

“ Why do you think so, my good friend ?”’ 

“ Had no feelings of his own, sir, or only cast-iron ones, and no respect 
for the feelings of any one else.” 

* That's just what we say of the Lieutenant,” chimed in Master Im- 
pudence. 

“Yes, my good boy,” said Capt. Churchman quietly; “and thus is 
it that each class wrongs that immediately above it. Duty, as duty, 
can admit of no other feeling but zeal. This I will explain to you, 
to-morrow, at breakfast, in the cabin. Pray proceed with your story, 
Mr. Davenport, and omit any naval commentaries which may occur to 


you,” . 

Thus mildly reproved, the Lieutenant proceeded. 

“Mr. Thompson thus addressed his daughter, in bis even and cold 
manner :— 

“ «Your own family circle require your presence, Miss. Why have 
you so long absented yourself from it ?’ 

“ «Papa, I have lost my glove, and was only requesting Lieut. Henry 
Harcourt to dome the favor to seek for it.’ 

“The gallant Lieutenant might be better employed,’ was the harsh 
reply. z 
“ The gallant Lieutenant knew that, for by this time he had it snug in 
his bosom. 

“ « Well,’ said Julia, passing hér arm under that of her father, ‘let the 
glove remain where itis. So handsome a one will not be disregarded. I 
shall be very well satisfied with my loss, if my dear father will not be an- 
gry at it. 

“So parted, Capt. Churchman; dnd Harcourt did not know 
very well what to make of it, so far as ed Miss Thompson. 
He knew his own predicament very well; and when he learned that 
she was an heiress, as the old song says, ‘Great guns they scarce could 


7 
. 





“ Hold what ?” said the Middy. , il hold 
“Never you mind, younker. It’s quite enough for you if you'll ho 
yourtongue. He went onat a pretty rate when they told him that Josiah 


was worth more than a million of money. He—that is, Hand- 
some Harry—began wondering all manner of foolish things. He won- 
dered why men were created ; why women, also; why poor folk should 


fall in love ; why men made such very large fortunes; and, above all, why 
pr Pe pc dog afloat. He became the most discontented 

m t l 7? 

“He should have sought for comfort where comfort alone could be 
found,” said the Captain seriously. 

“ And so I told him, sir,” rejoined the Lieutenant. “ ‘Seek her so- 
ciety,’ said I, ‘and that of her grim old father. Soap the old gentleman 
well down the back.’ ” 

“T had no such meaning, Lieutenant Davenport,” said the captain, 
“the should, in his misery, have reg ally There was the 
whole book of Job for his solace. But I talk to one as yet groping in the 
dark. Well, sir, did he follow your carnal advice, and force his company 
upon the lady’s family 1” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. He renounced all hopes; and yet he kep; on 

ing about her. We both belonged to the Amphion, then waiting 
upon His Majesty et Weymouth. Plenty of leave. So, by some 
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“ From N ghts.on the Fo’castle.” 


: THE LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 


SY EDWARD HOWARD, “AUTHOR OF RATLIN THE REEFER,” “ JACK ASHORE,” &C., &C. 


The noble frigate had now reached far north of the pestilential influence 
of the burning tropics, but still her gallant Commander hesitated to re- 
turn, for the fever yet lingered among the crew, though the cases were 
much more mild, and had ceased from terminating in death.— 
And we are again on the fo’castle of the Aurelia; the night is cloudy and 
gusty, the ship has, for some time, been in the latitude of the variable 
winds, and the cold, though by no means excessive, is felt keenly. 

_ The watch on deck are huddled up, covered with great coats and pea- 
jackets, close under the lee of the bulwarks, whilst some have sheltered 
themselves beneath the loose tarpaulin that is spread over the booms.— 
They are all within earshot of each other, yet the song in its monotony is 
heard no more, and to the demard for the ghost-story there is no reply.— 
Most of the men have been attacked by the West India scourge, and 

but recently convalescent, the fewness of the hands compels them 
to take their turn of duty. Perhaps the weather, so unlike that to which 
they have been accustomed, instils home-thoughts into their minds, and 
they know that even though they be now half-way towards England they 
must soon trace back their way to Port Royal, and, perhaps, to the Pali- 
sades. There is, therefore, nothing to relieve the sameness of the 
sounds caused by the winds singing amongst the tightened rigging, and 
the dashing of the waters against the bows, except the almost melancholy 

of the various look-outs. 

“ There will be no yarn to-night,” said Lieut. Davenport, the officer of 
the watch to his Midshipman, ‘“ so we had better go aft, and, as we are 
so near home, em our thoughts santly, iving them a home- 

seth he ploy ghts pleasantly, by giving 

«And why not our words, too, Mr. Davenport ?”’ answered the reefer, 
very much gratified by the condescension of his superior officer. ‘* Why 
should the Jacks have all the yarns to themselves /”’ 

_ “ Simply because they spin them better, and invariably have better 
listeners. Now we, abaft the mainmast, instead of yarns, have our inci- 


_ dents, our tales, our anecdotes, but yarns are beneath us. There is, also, a 
difference 


: in the composition of these things. Ours, on the quarter-deck, 
or in the cabin, are generally composed of three parts vanity and one of 
he, whilst our brethren’s forward there, are made np of three parts lie 
and one of shrewdness. They have the advantage of us, yonker ; you 
may depend upon it.”’ 

** Well, I should like to have an opportunity of judging, sir. I have 
enjoyed several ‘ nights on the fo’ castle,’ listening to these yarns—now an 

ote on the quarter-deck, sir, seasoned with a glass of grog, if you 
= sir.” 

“You improve rapidly, Mr. Whipper-snapper. You'd pass for a 
three-decker when they make impudence tho qustibcetion oa London 
fooumen the passing captains. Hswever, as the ship is hove-to, and it is 


a yard behind them; therefore, whenever they turned, he, to avoid the im. 
opriety of being in front, made a short circuit from right to left, or 
From teft to vight, as the case might require, so as to preserve his station 
in the rear. In the meanwhile the worthy ec a in a 
which, as it was sineere, was really soul-awakening imposing, t» 
Filet on God’s goodness, and with what infinite wisdom all was ruled for 
the ultimate happiness of man. Of course the thoughtless Middy calle 
all this preaching, and, whenever he was well in the rear, could 
catch the eye of the Quartermaster, or of a seaman who might aft w 
leeward, touching his hat, he would thrust his into the ow of 
his left cheek, and then ejaculate, as loudly as he * Amen!” 

The Lieutenant listened to the Captain with —. attention. filling 
up the pauses of the discourse of the latter with paneer tl 
such as “ Very true, sir,” ‘“ Rightly observed, sir,” ‘It never struck m: 
before; but I now see it clearly.” Indeed, Lieutenants of the Navy have 
a larger supply of assentations than any other class of men. It is im- 
mense when drawn upon by Captains in general, and inexhaustible in 
Lieutenants when such Captains may happen to have Admiralty or Par- 
ont , and then in his promenade, to observe th: 

- hman turned now in hi , to t 
ieonat his expositions Mr. Elton, who, watching his motions, woul 
close his ungloved hands before him, and a little drooping his head, be 
well personified the character of locomotive attention. This deceived 
his ior officer; and so much so, that when the Middy committed 
hi with one of his mocking “ Amens,” so loudly that the whole 
group suddenly st , the Captain, first regarding sternly Mi. Elton, 
who looked more demure than ever, then turned to Mr. Dovenport, and 
exclaimed, “Is it possible?” 

Suppressing his laughter, the Lieutenant replied, “‘ He was always 2 
very serious sort of a chap, sir,—for his age, especially.” 

The word “ chap” grated upon the Captain’s ears, although the sen- 
tence in which it was found aid not altogether displease him. “ Yes,” 
said he, more to himself than to his companions, “the true seeds of 
righteousness may be planted in his young bosom. May mine be the de- 
lightful lot to quicken them into holiness.” And then, speaking in his 
usual tone, he continued, “You will breakfast with me to-morrow, my 
young friend.” 

Visions of cold roast fowl, well-cured ham, and then of many dinners, 
arose in the mind of the youthful hypocrite. At the close of another 
eloquent sentence of the Captain he twanged forth an “ Amen,” stil 
more unctuous than the former. The Lieutenant, advantage of 
the pause, merely said to the Captain, “ Beg for a moment, sir,’ 
and then turned, and taking the youngster by the ear, and smartly pinch- 
ing him at the same time, he led him to the break of the quarter-deck. 
and whispered to him, “ Youngster, don’t you come that again. I wort 
have so good an officer. mocked, d’ye mark—and you are an impuden: 
young dog, and not very grateful to me, either. I got you out of your 
first mess, and you directly thrust your simple head into another. One 
‘amen’ has secured you a good breakfast, two ‘amens,’ perhaps, a din- 


very unlikely that we shall have to trim sails till daylight, I won't act the | ner, but a third may destroy all your hopes, and hoist you to the ma:'- 


rigid .Sienieenarion, and, for once, indulge you, on the condition that you | 


find the anecdote and the spirits, and I'l contribute the water. Come, 
the scuttle-but is at hand, and nearly full, so heave a-head.”’ 

Whilst they were thus amicably bantering each other they were pacing 
the weather side of the quarter-deck, having merged the distinctions of 
rank in respect to the loneliness of the place and the lateness of the hour. 
The Midshipman had just exclaimed, laughing, “‘ Oh, Mr. Davenport, if 
= go to the scuttle-but for your wit,” when he was suddenly arrested in 

speech by the appearance of a peculiarly-shaped cocked hat, just 
emerging above the companion hatchway. The active little gentleman 
ski over to leeward in a marvellows small space of time, and all on 
deck were immediately made aware of his ubiquity by a shrill voice piping 
out from the lee-gangway, “A good look-out forward there!’ which 
strangely contrasted with the gruff tones of the responding “ Aye, aye, 
sir. * 


The man beneath the cocked hat was Capt. Churchman himself. He 
smiled faintly at the newly-awakened zeal of the Middy, addressed a few 
observations in a friendly and grave tone to the Lieut., and then joined 
him in his silent and solemn walk. The Captain was a mild yet reserved 
character, and one who had made his calculations, not only for this world 
but forthe next. Though nothing shocked him more than impious lan- 
guage, yet his piety was unobtrusive. He p sed great firmness of 
purpose, ard an inflexible consistency of mel are combined with a mild- 
ness of manner that approximated to softness. Every body was deceived 
in him, for this apparent discrepancy between manner and character puz- 
zled all who approached, and ended with;surrounding him with a sort of 
awe, which all felt, yet no one could explain. : 

Having paced the deck some minutes, and, so far as the dim light per- 
mitted his countenance to be seen, in deep meditation, he called out to the 
youngster to leeward, ‘Come, Mr. Elton, you need not affect any great 
awe of me. Walk with us en this side of the deck, and listen to a little 
serious conversation. I would gladly know, y sir, if the awful visita- 
tion which has fallen upon this sinful ship, and which, by God’s mercy, is 
now passing from us, has made that wholesome and soul-healing impres- 
sion upon you, that both the wrath and the mercy of the Almighty should 
Oh ene ee person.” . 

. Elton stole over to windward, with about the same ipitation 
that he would have Paslayed iid te Sites sodened ‘ated suena to 
wed the gunner’s daughter. When he had neared the Captain, he pre- 
sumed not to walk in a line with him and the Lieutenant, but kept about 











head in the bargain.” 

In the meantime Capt. Churchman continued walking to and fr, 
buried in meditation, the which the Lieutenant perceiving, he sang out 
very loudly, “I think I see a speck about one point on the weather-bow. 
Here, Mr. Elton, take the night-glass, go forward and sweep the horizon, 
and tell me if you can make anything out of it.” 

“« That you are a very good fellow, and that I am but a very little bet- 
ter than a scamp,” said the Midshipman in an undertone, obeying the un- 


| necessary, yet kindly-meant order. 


On Mr. Davenport rejoining his captain the latter observed, “‘ Mr. E!- 
ton is, I think, a lad of very good dispositions.” 

“A mere bey, air, and requires to be kept taut under. He will 
make something yet, if he will think always as little us he does now oi 
whose son he is.” 

The subject of their conversation now came aft, and reported that there 
was “nothing visible but God’s sky and England's water, and not much oi 
them.” 

“Though England may claim the ocean, Mr. Elton, from pole te pole, 
yet, forget not that it is God’s water, as well as his sky above us.” 

From this, to use a nautical phrase, the good Captain took a fresh dr- 
parture, and discoursed profoundly upon Providence, and in a manne 
really so interesting that even the younker felt no inclination to mock it 
by enacting the clerk. He concluded a well-rounded period, by observin:, 
“So true is it, as it has been piously observed by an ish divine, ‘ Max 

, but God disposes.’ ” 

“* Most infallibly true, sir,” responded Mr. Davenport, “and I could 
tell you a true story, one, sir, to a great part of which I was myself an ° 
eye-witness ; and I would tell it you with pleasure did I not fear that | 
am not blessed with the gift of much eloquence.” 

“ Tell it me by all means, It will please me; and I will listen atter- 
tively.” 

“ But pardon me, sir; for I fear that you will despise the homeliness of 
my speech: and my mannerof relating the tale may weaken its moral, 
and deprive it ofits proper force.” 

“ Not at all, good friend,—no: at all. Speak only the truth.— 
There is nothing more greatly glorious than the simple truth. Believe 
con ot en phn eter accom me courage than talent. May He, who 
alone is truth itself, incline us to love the truth always. Go on, sir.” 

The imposing tone with which this was uttered did not much tend 10 
encourage the volunteer of moral tales. 
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| iece of water, in Kensington Gardens, when a low fellow passed near us. | but I am really too sleepy, telling this long yarn, to make a stir for it. So hk 
Fidelio has a proper feeling in these matters. She did but at the | good-night, younker.”’ Ae 
: intrusive rascal, when he had the unparalleled audacity to snatch up the “ Sleepy, sir, telling us your yarn !---what, then, must I be, who have 
f pet, and run off with her towards the water. My two prea followed, | been trying to listen to it? So, good-night, sir!” : ef 
a of course; but I suppose their canes rather impeded thei * * “— 
aR indeed, I have a vague s ea both were laughing---but fot backs The next day the young Honorable not only breakfasted with Capt. ar 
P being towards me, I not verify my doubt. When the fellow who | Churchman, but remained in the cabin, the apparently-contented regipient bee 
, had plundered me of my darling reached ba water's edge, he whirled the | of much good advice, until eleven o’clock—a distinction, the wearisome- ot 
J beauty thrice round his savage head, and hurled Fidelio many, many, | ness of which must be counterbalanced by the honor. The same day, He 
r yards into the centre of the pool. It was a wonder, and an astonish- | Mr. Davenport also dined with the Captain, with the other officers, in ; is a 
l ment, and a mercy, that I did not faint upon the spot.’ _ the usual routine; and after the ship’s company had been mustered at ta Se 
‘ «Tt was a great outrage,’ said my Lord. ‘What sort of a fellow | quarters, we again find the trio who had kept the last first watch toge- Aba 
) waa it?’ | ther seated in the fore-cabin—the Captain drinking claret, most abun- ee 
?  *Qne dressed in the garb of a gentleman. Poor Fidelio plunged into | dantly modified with water—the Midshipman pretending to do the same, Figen “ote 2 
. the water with a terrific splash. She moaned, and whined most piteous- | with a variance much in favor of the vinous fluid—and some remarkably p>? et 
‘ ly. Many human hearts must be made of stone: none wept but myself: _ fine old Jamaica rum being placed before the Lieutenant, in reference to ey 
even a few barbarians laughed. The attached Fidelio, moved only by her | his more matured and very seamanlike tastes. ¥ arts 
‘ love for her fond mistress, swam towards me. Doubledash was attracted After some exquisite coquetting between Mr. Davenport and the rum, ants SE 
by the scene to the place. The dear creature was floundering in the | and in which the water played the part of a very insignificant go-between, tt 
t weeds, and could not get through them: her strength was fast failing, | the first two parties became excessively intimate, and the conversation ag 
: when her saviour boldly rushed into the flood; nor could he reach her till | for a time flowed in the usual nautical channels. After a learned and : re 
L the water was actually above his kneea, when he seized her, and placed | most discreet discussion, whether the heel of the maintopmast was or was a Thy 
‘ my treasure in my arms.’ not actually sprung, and a due estimate made as to what quantity of paint fe Maha? 
\ “ Tt certainly was very civil of Mr, Doubledash.’ | could be produced, in order to make the frigate look shipshape and Bris- Saw: 
: ‘“«« Civil! my Lord! How reproachfully you speak! It was | to’-fashion on going into Port Royal harbor, Capt. Churchman, cutting eG ae 
heroic?” these grave matters short, abruptly addressed his Lieutenant thus :— ee 
“ At this period of the conversation there was a bustle that indicated “ Well, Mr. Davenport, I must confess that I have so much of my mo- tf , 
his Lordship was rising; and, having been sufficiently enlightened as to | ther’s milk in me, that I am curious to know the sequel of Handsome aa te Wa 
the nature of heroism, I made good my retreat into the room in which I | Harry Harcourt’s hitherto unfortunate adventures.” a aR 








had been first introduced. Would you believe it, sir?---l had quite lost 
m r! So, I rang violently, and ordered the lacquey, in a tone that 
he fi would admit of no procrastination, to announce me immediately 
to her Ladyship. In a few minutes after, during which | heard his 
Lordship drive off, her Ladyship came running in, with the prettiest 
grace imaginable, and both hands extended. The nasty cur rushed in 
with her, and seized me like lightning by the calf of the leg. Consider 
my forbearance, my fortitude, my magnanimity, that I did not imme- 
diately kick it through the window!” / 

“ Your self-denial was great, my poor friend !—great, indeed,”’ said the 
really commiserating Capt. Churchman. 

“*Youw must pardon my pretty Fidelio,’ said her Ladyship, with a 
smile that would have drawnra ship’s bolt: ‘the darling has such plea- 
sant ways with her !’ 

“ A very superior woman was Lady Trendhall. No person could be 
happier at seeing me; and she rattled away, with such fascinating volu- 
bility, that I might as well have tried to squeeze myself into a ship’s 
aes as to shove in a word-in the first of her conversation. At 
last, when she had fairly jabbered herself out of breath, | set up my own 
palavering stays, and reminded her that she had promised me her inte- 
rest; when off she started again, at the rate of fourteen knots an hour.” 

“With what sort of log-line, sir, did you measure the speed 7" said the 
Midshipman. 

‘She made headway so fast, that nothing regular-built could catch 
her. 

“ *T understand you're musical, Mr. Davenport.’ The first I heard of 
it im my life. ‘ Most happy to aid talent, od vo foster genius. I have 
used all my interest for you. Got you a ticket for the next morning con- 
cert: select, sir---most select: and, do you mind, Spagnoletti, the divine-- 
the unrivalled—sings! [had some difficulty, I assure you. There is the 
ticket, however.’ 

‘* And thus, and thus, and thus; she hurried on; 


how long she could 
have kept her fire from the same battery it is 


e to calculate; but, 


— hottest of it, Mr. Dabbledash was announced. Her Ladyahi 
had ns 


grace to blush---I must say that for her. So, as he walked in 

walked out. Such athing! Oh! oh!--well!—he was just fit to wash and 
comb a lady’s lap-dog. And thus ended chance of promotion.” 

When the honest Lieutenant had finished, Captain Churchman remained 
silent and thoughtful; so Mr. Elton sidled up to Davenport, and asked if 
Mr. Dabbledash got his command. 

“ Of course he did,”’ said the now chafing Lieutenant, ina very dogged 
tone. 
“ However, you had a ticket for the concert. Did you go?" 

“ No---it would have cost me a guinea ifI had. I rejoined my ship, and 
— that if ever another Lady Trendhall came on board, it would be 
witha og.” 

Capt. Churcliman was just beginning gravely to offer some excellent ob- 





ee nas 


“Yes, Sir—so am I,” said the Hon. Mr. Elton, with all that nouche- 
lance that fully indicated that he felt himself completely at home. He 
filled himself a brimmer of claret, nodded familiarly to the Lieutenant, 
stole a very suspicious glance at his serious Captain, stretched out his legs 
to their full extent under the table, and placed himself in the most appro- 
ved attitude for listening, and listening critically. It was easy to be seen 
that he considered himself, and was considered by others, as a privileged 
person. But this must be said for him, that there was much more of ¢5- 
pieglerie in his deportment and manners than either vanity or pretension. 
He was more on the leok-out for fun than for admiration. _ 

Now, good, honest, homely Mr. Davenport felt himself fai from being 
at his ease. He distrusted his powers of eloquence on any other stage 
than the quarter-deck, and on any other subjects than those strictly nauti- 
cal. Indeed, he had a peculiar gift of railing at those who had, as he 
termed it, “ the gift of the gab.’’ Walking the deck in the partial dark- 
ness of the night-watch, and the flow of his speech being assisted by pa- 
cing to and fro, he goton tolerably well. But now he was placed, depo- 
sited, posed—four wax-lights illumining his weather-beaten yet engaging 
countenance, the solemn and intense looks of his commanding officer bent 
searchingly upon him, to say nothing of the waggish scrutiny of the flash- 
ing eyes of the spoiled Midshipman—it was too much. He would rather 
—much rather—have had to club-haul the frigate in a gale of wind, on a 
dangerous lee-shore. He first turned his eyes upon the Captain, and 
then upon the carlings of the deck immediately over his head. Neither 
view seemed to be satisfactory. He then darted a sharp, fierce look up- 
on the reefer. That personage nodded his head encouragingly, and said, 
with anair and tone exquisitely patronizing, 

“ Never mind me.” 

“T wish I had you on the quarter-deck, my infant. Saving your pre- 
sence, Capt. Churchman, I think that this young gentleman is improving 
rapidly just in the wrong direction.” 

i of your approbation: you taught me how to shape my cowrse, 
ir. 

‘‘ Then mind your bearings, and keep your distance.”’ 

“ Tt is a puzzle, and an astonishment, and a wonder to me,”’ said Capt. 
Churchman, a little in the style of one who expects to be attended to, 
“ that this younker has so completely two distinct deportments. With 
me he is modest, reserved, and even dull and heavy.” 

“ Ah, Sir,"’ said the Lieutenant, in all simplicity, ‘‘ to you he is forced 
to listen——” 

“ Oh—oh—o!"’ exclaimed the Captain, very much at a loss to know 
if his officer meant to hit him hard or had no malice at all in his meaning. 
The Midshipman almost committed the solecism of a whistle, and was 
determined that no doubt should rest upon the subject: so he shoved in 
his commentary thus :— 

“ . Charchman, Mr. Davenport means to say, that any one who is 
com to listen for any length of time to what you may be pleased to 


servations oa his Lieutenant's disappointment, which would have undoubt- | illustrate, must necessarily become——”’ ; 
por phe salutary, when the Quartermaster reported that it was eight ‘Clap a stopper on that younker !”” shouted the Lieutenant. 
; 


rr Bomar Mr. Dave ordered them to be struck, and the 
starboard wa’ . After the fresh watch had been mustered, the ship 
was wore; and, when all was made snug, the Captain graciously 
thanked the Lieutenant for his story, and intimated that, on next first 
wateh that fell to his turn, he would hear the m 4 handsome Harcourt’s 
adventures. 

In a ha-f-paternal, half-military manner, he gave young Mr. Elton some 
good advice, and an invitation to with him the next morning, and 
thea ret-red. he Lieutenant and the Midshipman of the last watch has- 
tened to iv.iow this example, both of them being very eager to turn in. 
Just bef re they parted Mr. Davenport said to Mr. Elton— 

“] did give you half a promise that you should have a glass of grog; 


“ Silence, Sir !’’ said the Captain, turning quickly on the expositor o 
men’s speeches. ‘ Another interruption of this description, and 1 shal 
be compelled to send you on deck to report how the wind blows.” 

The discomfited reefer, not well knowing where to look, regarded his 
wine-glass attentively, and then savagely drained its contents. This mode 
of revenge seemed to satisfy him exceedingly—and the rest of the party— 
as, for some time, he held his peace. 

“ You left off, last night, at the point where it was generally supposed 
that Handsome Harry perished, with all those on board of the schoo- 
ner which he commanded, somewhere off the coast of Africa. Do you 
know whether this intelligence reached Julia Thompson, and, if so, how 
she bore itt” 
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yneans, he learned all her intentions, watched her as she walked and 
rode, and yet without ever making himself known. He called it act- 


Well, sir, something 


img her guardian angel,—TI, acting the fool. 
a of itatlast. I won’t tell you the incident, but he actually saved her 

e.”” * 

“ The very incident which I most desire to know,” said the Skipper. 

*¢ And I, too.” 

We may guess who said that. 

“ But you will excuse me on this point, Capt. Churchman; and you, 
Mr. Elton, deserve to be mast-headed for your impertinence,” was the 
Lieutenant’s reply. 

“But why refuse me this request?” said the commanding officer. 

“ Because, sir, I was in Harry’s company at the time.” 

: The best of all reasons why you should be able to relate the act cor- 
rectly.” Eas OS) 

‘“« But it cost me a broken arm, sir.” - 

“Oh, T understand. Well,—proceed: I grow interested.” 

“ Mightily pleased to hear it, sir. So Miss Julia was very grateful, 
and the banker, too,—that is, at first. There was no love lost between 
the young pair after that; and then, on the advice of Julia herself, hand- 
some Harry put on his best suit of uniform, his white lappels as pure as 
his intentions,—we Luffs hadn’t. mounted the gold swab then, sir,—and 
away he went to the man he intended. making his father-in-law, and, in a 
manly, straightforward manner, showed him the state of their mutual af- 
fections ; and, in return, the old gentleman showed my friend clean out- 
side the door. You may be sure that very fine scenes ensued between 


Julia and her papa. At length the lady conquered, in so far as a kind of 


bargain was struck. It was to this effect, that Harry should suspend all 


intercourse with her for one year, and if, at the end of that period, they. 


both held in the same mind, why, the banker would graciously permit his 
daughter to make a fool of herself by marrying a beggar. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s own words, sir,—a bitter old man.” 

“T would have run away with her at once,” said the middy, pouting 
out his chest, like a pigeon at the top of a dove-cote. 

“You, you water-wagtail!—pray, don’t interrupt me. A forward chit, 
sir. Well, on the day of parting thelovers had a private interview. The 
Jast words the lady said— 

“‘ «At the expiration of this wretched twelve months, find me out, 
dearest Henry | if Iam above ground. Come to me in glory, come to me 
in rags,-~but come, and come with the license in your pocket, and, as 
God may deal with me on my judgment-day, I will walk straightway with 
you to the nearest church, and, for the rest of my life, I will seek for no 
other happiness than that which you can bestow upon me. Swear it, 
Harry !~-swear it!’ 

“« And he swore.” 

“A wilful young woman! I shudder to think of it!” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“In love, sir,---in love. Like a ship in stress of weather, riding with 
two cables on end with the small bower,----the best bower parted. Now 
began the villany of the thing” Banker Thompson was worth a million ; 
some people say a great deal.more; and he had great Parliamentary in- 
terest. A silent man was Thompson; so he didn’t choose to belong to 
the House of Commons himself, but he put in ever so many clever fellows 
to speak for him. I am told that he might have been a Lord at any time, 
but he was too fond of banking for that. He had a great deal of interest, 
which he employed—-” 

“In promoting Harry Harcourt.” 

‘* Quite the reverse. He was sent as Lieutenant commanding a mi- 
serable wet schooner, the Minnow, mounting four six-pounders, to 
cruize off the coast of Africa. Harry looked tipon himself as a doomed 
man. So he sailed, hoping and unrepining. I saw him off, as far as 


“<Tf T die,’ said he, as I wag stepping into the boat, ‘I have the con- 
Tr to know I shall be a double sacrifice—to my country and to my 

ia.’ 

“Sir, Harry had not been gone three days, when Josiah Thompson 
sent for his daughter, and, with the cold tone of determination, said to 
her’— 

«The insolent sub-officer who pretended to your hand and fortune has 
gone foreign. We have done with that foolish affair: think no more of the 
Matter.’ 

“Your promise, dear, dear father!—we made a sacred compact.’ 

“From which you are relieved, as he will never be able to perform 
his part of it. You will listen, in due time, to other p als. Our fa- 
mily must be ennobled in your children. You will, dutifully, at the pro- 
per season, receive the person whom J] may select as not unworthy of our 
alliance. I also p j 

“Here she interrupted him, and, folding her arms across her breast, 
said very mildly,—’ 

“ ‘Father, let me hear no more, lest I be thought the more disobedient. 
Man proposes, but God disposes. On his holy protection I cast myself: 
ma He 80 uphold and strengthen me that I violate not my solemn 
oath? 

“ A brave girl, sir! Was she not?” 

‘Three years—-three long and weary years—I stepped the quarter 
deck, and no other step fell to my lot. I grieved bitterly then; but it’s 
seven years ago now, and I’ve got used toit. Three years, Captain, and 
no news of Harry. The Minnow was spoken of, now and then; 
and, at last, it was rumored that she had capsized in a squall, and that all 
hands had perished. An empty shot-box or two had been picked up at sea 


wonder how his Lordship takes it: I will have a 








with the schooner’s name upon it. So I ae See —_ ee ex- 
tra strong grog, to the of handsome Harry Harcourt, en, 
like the rest of the rogues that make up this very indifferent world, 
thought but little more of the matter, the more especially as just then | 
had hopes of promotion.” 

se us hear about that by all means.” 

“ Not much in it, sir. Lady Trendhall, the wife of one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, paid us a visit inthe Port-Admiral’s barge. She came in 
grand style, and } had one of the prettiest dressed little boys with ber as a 
page that heart could desire. The little monkey, in frolicking about the 
vessel, popped overboard; and as the tide was sluicing out of Portsmouth 
harbor at the time, he would, most likely have been drowned, like other 

ppies, before a boat could have reached him, had I not plunged after 

im. Lady Trendall was very grateful, and with tears in beautiful 
eyes, she thanked me so warmly, that I stood blushing like a fool. She 
then squeezed my rough flipper, put her card in it, and entreated me to 
call upon her as soon as I could get leave of absence, and told me 
that she would make a point of serving me,--in her own words, ‘to com - 
mand her interest.’ I thought myself booked as Commander. For a won- 
der, I was not fool enough to order my new uniform. In a few days | 
found myself undergoing the scrutiny of her Ladyship’s Porter in Grosve- 
nor Square. ‘Not at home,’ said magnifico—but I might wait if [ 
pl . Iwas shown into a very handsome room on the ground floor. It 
is hard, sir, for your regular sailor to sit still. I wandered about silently on 
tiptoe, now looking at this picture, now gazing on that statue; and thus I 
stole through the open doors of two rooms, when I brought up, all stand- 
ing, by hearing my own name mentioned ina third. It was her Lady- 
ship’s rather shrill but clear voice. The door was a little open, and I very 
well knew that I ought to have backed all my sails, given myself stern- 
way, and hauled out of ear-shot; but, you see, [ couldn’t. It was not ho- 
norable ; I know that.” 

“ Tt was not honest, my inconsiderate friend.” . 

“ Why, I said soto myself, sir. And so I stood stock-still, 1 suppose 
with astonishment that I could ever think of an actionsomean. As I was 
re couldn’t help hearing,—never heard so plainly in all the days of 
my life! 

“«* My poor, dear Fidelio!’ said her Ladyship, ‘I love you with all my 
heart: I doat upon you. I could part,—yes, I think I could part more 
easily with the best friend that I ever possessed than from thee, my an- 
gel! Bless you! bless you! bless you! : 

“ And then I distinctly heard a volley of small-shot kisses. ‘ Admirable 
woman!’ thought I. ‘ What a treasure a husband must have inher! I 
—I will’ Sol 
squinted round the combings of the door, and, instead of seeing his Lord- 
ship in her Ladyship’s arms, there was a nasty little brute of a cur. [ 
was taken a little aback: ‘ But, then,’ thought I, ‘if such a nice lady 
love so ugly an animal, how much affection she must have for her hus- 
band !’--a splendid sort of man, sir, I assure you, though a little io like 
a Spanish three-decker, with a supernumerary poop.” 

“ You may spare me the deseription,---I know his Lordship.” 

“ Her Ladyship continued--- 

‘«¢T hear from all accounts that this Mr. Davenport is a worthy man. 
Kiss me, you little love! Not a man, of course, that one would like to see 
in one’s drawing-room. Have done, Fidelio! But very well among the 


pitch and tar, and those other marine abominations :--and really he makes 


a very good water-dog. So, my Lord, you must give hima step.” 

“* Well, Amelia, [have told you that he’s down for the next vacancy : 
his commission to the Serpent, as Commander, will be made out to-day. 
Make your mind easy, my dear, and look upon it as a settled thing.’’ 

“How my heart beat then. I was in raptures with her Ladyship, and 
even fancied her cur beautiful. 

“«¢ But, my good, dear Lord, Mr. Dabbledash must have his promotion : 
that is poz. Hold up your pretty, little pitty-patty paws, sweet Fidelio! 
and implore this naughty Lord to be at least grateful to the hero who sa- 
ved your dear life.’ 

“* Very well, madam,’ said his Lordship a little hastily, ‘I can only re 
peat that which I have assured you a thousand times,--I have only one 
vacancy to fill up, and when my turn to appoint may again come round is 
one of the most uncertaif things in this world of uncertainties. Once for 
ali, it must be either Davenport or Dabbledash: both, impossible.’ 

“The poor Davenport!’ said my Lady, ‘he certainly floundered into 
the Hise, = a sea-monster, and swam like a triton. Cut a very ridi- 
culous figure, however, as he stood on the deck, his face blue, his teeth 
chattering—-for it was a bitter cold day---whilst the water ran down from 
every point about him. You must do something for him, my Lord. Con- 
sider that the boy whose life he saved is the sole support and solace oi |.is 
mother, and she a widow.’ 


“*T do, Amelia; give him the commission, and send Debbledash to 
the right about.’ 

“« *Oh, lud, no!’ said the Lady, with a pretty little shriek: ‘ neither 
Fidelio, bless her! nor I, could be so ungrateful,’ 

“« Dabbledash is a puppy about towf, who has barely served a suffi- 
cient time for his step. Davenport is an old First Lieutenant. Come, 
Amelia, let it be Davenport, and not Dabbledash.’ 

““*No, no, no! Bot 
dered me a service gp inestimable.’ 

‘* *Well—my pr@Mise is sacred. Be it so: but just give me a ~ 
sketch of this heroic action, that I may justif appointment with the 
Board, if I should feel inclined to do of iene 


“ *With all imaginable pleasure. I was walking near the circular 


r, if not, the gallant young man who has ren- 
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he was up to a thing or two; but being modest, he confessed 
a ~ deal to learn, and in which opinion, Miss Thomp- 
she entirely coincided. 

Churchman, i don’t want to say any thing against the 
cia el Wain, sae Irceg. Teak 
iggi i ut-coac in ing n orses. You 
“" Paaioive a good turn-out myself. Now, if the 
driven down his four-in-hand to look at a hunter he was 
would have been right; but to go to the first inter- 
view with the lady who was to regild his coronet by her wealth, and 


stage-coachman---well, all that I can say is, I pity his taste.” 
“ And so do I,” said the serious commander. 
“Why, Sir,” said the Midshipman, “I think--” 
“JT wish you would think, Mr. Elton, and then you would speak 
” 


This was the seasonable, or unseasonable interruption of Captain 

urchman. 
" Let us draw a comparison for the honor of our cloth, Sir,” resumed 
Mr. Davenport. “ Here stands the smart, good-looking young Earl on 
one side, heavily dressed in his heavy top coat, a preposterously large 
nosegay stuck in one of its button-holes, top boots, an atrocious glazed 
hat; in fact, the whole costume completely disguixing his youthful and 
graceful figure. He sways about as he stands, stamps every now and 
then with his toe, as if he were on a coach-box; has a great mind to 
squirt his saliva through his side teeth, and does his utmost to look as 
like as possible to some blackguard Bill or Jones, who drives some noted 
stage coach. And then his logy. The most vulgarized words 
spoken in the refined tone of best society, mingling with sentences 
almost classical in their elegance, leave you in doubt whether he be more 
of the coachmanized scholar, or the stable-boy turned student. Finally, 


he calls the lady’s father ‘Governor;’ and mvaning to pay her his best | 
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it by her virtues, looking for all the world like the rakish son of a | 


compliments, honors her with the same encomiums as he would pass — 


upon his horse.” 
“Overcharged, my good friend, overcharged.” 
“Nota bit, Sir. Not that [ mean to say that the youth was not a 
youth; but compared with handsome Harry, you might as well 
tiken this beautiful frigate to my Lord Mayor of London’s barge. Now, 
let me place the handsome Naval Lieutenant on the other side of the 
blushing Julia, glowing in all his manly beauty, his uniform ——.” 

“No, no, my indiscriminating friend; remember the fable of the man, 
the painting, and the lion. When Lieutenants paint Lieutenants, why, 
Mr. Davenport, it is not unlikely that we should be presented with a flat- 
tering likeness of yourself.” 

“« Mine, Sir !--did you say mine? Nearly forty years of hard service 
have made a colored map of my face; and this grim gash across my 
starboard check, certainly does not help the fascination of my smile; but 
there was a time a 

And the honest sailor drooped his head for a moment, and drew his 
breath hard before he again drained his tumbler. 

“ There was a tim2,” said, but inaudibly, the younker, “‘ when the old 
ugly dog fancied himself a very pleasant puppy.’ 

“Now, Julia Thompson,” resumed Mr. Davenport, “was two, per- 
haps three years older than the young peer, and so she wold him every- 
thing about her previous engagement with Henry, and of her past sufler- 
ings, and the present state of her feelings. In fact, she lectured him 
well; all of which amounted to this, that if he would be a good boy, and 
in all things mind what she said to him, she would endeavor to make 
him a fa srw nobleman. And when he had been, her exer- 
tions, iently improved, so that, as her husband, she honor him 
-~-why, the time might come, when she would love him also. Ah, Sir! 
Julia was ing beyond and above him. When Harry first knew 
her, she was wild enough; but a thorough heart-searching sorrow cer- 
tainly does improve a person, if it does not destroy. So, my lord was 
pe ag Ae well-disei iphnes. He Fey if oo smelled of the 
8 , left off diseoursing in slang, pared his nails, encoura: the 
whiteness of his hands. No doubt but that he was an amiable msc dhe 
youth; and we must not fi that his estates were dreadfully mort- 
gaged, and himself shockingly out of elbows. 

* So the day was fixed, the writings all ready, and the Earl 
wonderfully improved both in character and es the p prepa- 
rations for the event were very grand indeed. I am not much up to these 
sort of things. I believe the yards of white satin that was bought would 
have made a suit of new topsails to a line-of-battle ship, and with a spare 
top-gallant sail, or so; but I won't be certain as to the top-gallant sail, 
because I like to be accurate. I had all this from good authority; a3 to 





the main fact, Sir, you may rely upon it, although I may be a little out in 
the estimate; and there was a wedding-cake made to especial orders— 


the wonder of confectionery! Ah, you may well lick your lips at the 


thougnt of it, Mr. Elton, and you may despair of having it equalled, un- 


til you marry a Ball soul sersg + no ae sampbegar appa arco ye 
matter hi , and you must get.a father-in-law as rich as Banker Jo- 
siah Thompson.” 


“As if, Sir,” said the youngster, appealing to Captain Churchman, 
“ my father soxld end We beeaiea oaiee Sumy chee a plum-cake pe 


pastryccek's !’’ 
_ “Mr. Daven>ort has, certainly, but vague and indistinct percep- 
ecubitiing the preparatiaul Uf @/fititonable saarriage ard yet he 


tons 
is right in the aggregate, for there must have been something vory spen- 


58 
did anticipated, when we reflect the great wealth of Mr. Thompson, 
and that the bride was his only Psa rae 4 

* Just so, Sir. I did not measure the satin myself; and this wonder- 
ful cake I neither tasted nor saw, but I heard of it from the very best au- 
thority. And why should not a city banker wish to outdo the nobility in 
plum-cake? The thing is quite natural.” 

“‘Thave no doubt of it,” said Capt. Churchman; “ the satins and the 
cake we need dwell upon no longer-—they must be looked upon merely as 
indications of the magnificence which was intended to be displayed at the 
nuptial ceremony. But it is fervently to be hoped, Lieut. Davenport, that 
that other and better preparations were not omitted---preparations which 
are so indispensable.” 

“‘T can’t speak to that matter, Sir; but I have no doubt but that the 
lady’s diamonds and pearls——”’ 

“Think you, Sir, that I spoke of world-vanities ?--—the pearls of pre- 
cious price, the lustre of which is everlagtinz, and the which only to scek 
is to find, should have been among the wedding preparations ; and from 
all that you have said of the regenerated character of Julia Thompson, I 
feel assured that she neglected them not. The man of her choice-—-of her 
heart----of her solemn engagement, and of her father’s sanction, suspended 
in the unfathomable abyss of the infinity of waters, incorruptible in a liquid 
and restless grave—she must have thought of that.” 

She did, Sir.” 

“ And then she must have reflected on the awfully solemn engagement 
which she was about to contract with a youth, steeped to the throat in all 
the follies, and, perhaps, tainted with most of the vices, tolerated in the 
sphere in which he moved--—-an unstable mind to be fixed, an erring soul 
to be guided—perhaps, Sir, to be saved—a stupendous responsibility to be 
incurred, too heavy for the weakness ofa mere woman, without she asked 
for strengh from that Holy Source, where humility never meets with denial, 
or prayer finds no fruit: these were the meet preparations for this inaus- 
picious wedding. 

The Midshipman had been benefited by these pious reflections of the 


_ Captain to the extent of three glasses of unnoted claret; whilst the 
| Lieutenant, not well knowing how to deal with so much seriousness, 


| 


— 
<< —— 


merely replied— : 

“T am sure, Sir, she said her prayers every morning, and every night 
too, excepting when she came home from a late party.” 

“It is to be hoped that she did something more, Sir. Itis to be hoped 
that she not only communed with her own heart, but that she sought the 
spiritual advice of her religious pastor. I am much interested in the 
fate of this Julia, and I would not have her less perfect than a truc ‘and a 
devout Christian should be.” 

Captain Churchman’s commentaries, beautiful as, no doubt, he sup- 
posed them te be, were not very encouraging to the plain matter-of-fact 
Lieutenant, who, for some time, and hesitatingly, proceeded with his 
narration, f-arful that every sentence should originate a scrmon, and 
every fresh statement suggest a homily. And just now the well-meaning 
commander found himself ‘i’ th’ vein;” and, in an oration of at least 
twenty minutes’ duration, taking his departure from the words “a de- 
vout Christian,” he explained to his two guests what were all the quali- 
tiey which constituted that valuable character, in a manner that plainly 
evinced that he thought they were quite in darkness on the subject; and 
then he concluded with a peroration, in which was enumerated all the 
temptations by which the said excellent qualities were endangered. 

During this essay, the Lieutenant fetched up his leeway, in breath, 
grog, and crackers; and the Honorable Mr. Elton drowned his impa- 
tience to hear the continuation of Harcourt’s story in repeated bumpers 
of the light wine on which he was luxuriating—and well was it for him 
that it was light. At length, the Captain finished his exordium, and 
nodding graciously to his Lieutenant, who was nodding drowaily, he bade 
him proceed. 

“Eh! beg pardon, Sir. It is very true, as you have just observed, no- 
thing could be more plain. Ah! as to Harry’s story, Sir. Why, d’ye 
see, you have just convinced me I can’t tell anything properly. Sir, you 
talk quite out of a book, and my homely manner of jabbering must be very 
arnoying.”’ 

“T tell you, my friend, I like your manner of telling your story extreme- 
ly well. Truly, it is not very ornate, but it gives us the facts. The finest 
periphrases, the noblest images, the most ingenious , cax do no 
more, and very often they can’t do that. Now, Sir, tell me all about the 
wedding !”” 

“May I never see sixty! may I miss my pension for my wounds! may 
I tumble down the main-hatchway when I’m ! may I!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Davenport, , when his Captain cut him short by re- 
minding him that such violent asseverations were cousin-german to 
swearing. 

“What I mean to say, Sir, is, that I have told my story all wrong: I 
have rigged the jib-boom out of the cabin windows, bent the spanker on 
the forestay-sail stay; in fact, that I have put the cart before the horse, 
and made a sad mess of it; but all this comes, Sir, of asking a poor fellow 
like me, who has forgotten all his Latin and never knew Greek, to spin e 
yarn in — historical manner.”’ 

** What's the mischi-f, my good Sir? I have just boen very honestly 
poe. esr you uyon your very able style of ma‘ing yourself under- 
stood, when you break out ia this violent way. Pray explain yourself.” 

“ Why, Sir, I have been telling you a great deal that I oaly learned 
years afterwards; so I have been putting things all in ths wrong places— 
confounding dat-s. I suppose I must try back azein, and underrun 
the haweer of my story.” . 
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Captain Churchman put this question in the plainest matter-of-fact 
manner, in order to give Mr. Davenport the idea that he was less going to 
relate a story than totake a part in an ordinary conversation. It had the 
desired effect. The Lieutenant, in a well-acted aceess of absence of 
mind, tossed off his tumbler of half-and-half, and replied :— 

Bie fe Dery a et news was conveyed to the 
poor girl nly, with all its bitterness, and with much aggravation as 
to which were quite invention. I don’t know how it is, 
Sir, but # was said that she did not stagger under this blow so much as 
was expected. The blow was cruelly, savagely, and intentionally given. 
It was a crusher of all hope—like the last broadside to a sinking vessel. 
But she didn’t strike, Sir—she didn’t go down—I mean Miss Julia, Sir. 
When she first parted with Harry it nearly broke her heart; and when 
she became assured that she should meet him never, never, never no 
more, she rallied, Sir. Now, I can’t understand this, by any rig of phi- 

hy whatsoever. : 

“Philosophy had nothing at all to do with it, my good and feeling 

iend. It was a loftier, a holier sentiment,” said Capt. Churchman. 

“Courage, no doubt, Sir. I always thought there was a kind of a 
philosophy in that,” was the Lieutenant’s hesitating reply. 

“Tt was, $3, a courage, but a cofrage which philosophy never 
could have given, and never yet gave. It was religion.’ 

“ May I be—blessed if it wasn’t, Sir!’ said the too hasty officer. “I 
am religious myself, Sir, but I have an unfortunate manner of showing it; 
and it is not true, always, that, “ Manners make the man.’” 

“T should hope not, for your sake,” now, after a long silence, ventured 
to remark the reassured Midshipman. 

For this remark, of very doubtful encouragement, Mr. Davenport gave 
the reefer a s2arching look, and was about to say something very empha- 
tic in reply to it; but, as he turned sharply round, his angry eye met his 
half-drained tumbler, and on that he took comfortable satisfaction, and in 
the act obtained so much solace that he continued his stary. 

“ It was a delicate thing to see puor Julia, after this blow, walking about 
the house, eo humble and so submissive, with a sorrowful smile, and a kind 
word for eve y, and nota soul with a kind word for her,—’twasn’t 
allowed, Sir. The father, as I said before, was a stern man; and he called 
all this putting her to Coventry ‘breaking her spirit.’ Poor girl! she 
was spirit-broken enough. 

But he didn’t sce it,—for why 7—because he was so very rich. But he 
was breaking her heart, too: the mother saw that,—but she dared not 
speak. Old Thompson was a land-officer,—taut in his counting-house,— 
taut in his parlor: the man was taut everywhere. ’Twas as if he had 
crammed guineas all down the hollow of his back-bone, and so he could 
not bend it. He was taut to strangers,—taut to friends,—but, what was 
the worst of all, he was taut at his owa fireside, where sata pale and 
beautiful being sinking into her grave under his withering frown, and he 
her father,—therefore, damn him!” 

three persons then and there present all made a simultaneous start 
at this violent expression of the honest and impious seaman. His own 
start was one of natural indignation, into which he had worked up his 
feelings ; that of his Captain one of religious horror; that of the young 
Honoravle Midshipman one of fear and surprise. We like the Lieuten- 
ant’s start the best; and yet he felt and looked very much ashamed when 
he had enacted it. 

“ Now, won’t he get a wigging!"’ murmured the reefer, filling himself 
abumper of claret, in order to add a zest to his enjoyment of the forth- 
coming scene. 

‘Mr. Davenport,” said the Captain, in measured and solemn tones, 
“the breath with which you asserted that you were a religious man is 
searcely mingled with the surrounding air, when you presume—sacrile- 
giously presume—to snatch the thunderbolt of vengeance from the right 
hand of the Deity, and consign to perdition a sinning soul, yourself more 
sinning. Are you aware, Sir, that, in my presence, you damned Josiah 
Thompson, Esq., a banker, and a most respectable man?” 

“ Did I, Sir?” answered Davenport, with real or well-assumed amaze- 
ment. “ It was very wrong, Sir,—I ask your pardon,—very wrong, in- 
deed. They say he was worth a plum,—he was not worth a ag 
“Damn,” he would have said,” muttered the Middy. 

The Captain also had expected it, for his features relaxed; and he said 
to the Lieutenant, ——— 

“ Your feelings are warm, my good friend, and commendable; study to 
control them, and ‘ Judge not, lest you be judged.’ ”’ 

“Josiah Thompson will be judged, sure enough, and judged where 
consols avail not, and long annuities will be found but miserable securities 
against the punishment due for the hardening of the heart against a fond 
and an innocent daughter. Well, Sir, matters cou!d not long stay in 
this fashion. It was just like a ship in irons, either old Thompson's head 
must pay off, or Julia, having so much sternway, must go down stern 
foremost. - 

“That is not a happy illustration,” said Capt. Churchman, with a 
quiet little smile, that really had in it quite as much of malice as a reli- 

ious man has a right to exhibit. 

‘“‘T never had the gift of gab, Sir,” remonstrated the story-teller, “ and 
I have said so very many times. And yet, I am proud to say, that I 
have been well educated too; the only thing wrong is, that my education 
has been all on>sided—the Service stds, Sir. I have been more fa- 
miliarized wit) the figure-heads of his Majesty's ships, and those of the 
ships of his Majesty’s enemies, than with figures of sxeech. And I do 
thisk I could have got my comparisoa out of irons, had I not been inter- 
rupted as I worked my ship.” 





“T am very properly reprehended ; I will interrupt you no more,” 4;; 
Capt. Churchman. 

But only think, Sir,” said we need not designate whom, “ you see ; 
young wo bi sternway, and going down stera foremost.” 

“Silence !”’ said the Captain. 

And the Midshipman was silenced. . 

“ Josiah Thompson,” continued Mr. Da “took his smal 
family into the country; and when he had been there fora few days, hy 
sent for Julia into his study—not that I know, Capt. Churchman, of my 
own knowledge, that he had many, or any outlandish or learned book; i) 
the room. I ransacked it afterwards once myself, and found it miserably 
furnished : no nautical almanack, no ephemeris—an electrifying machine, 
and a voltaic battery, but neither a mariner’s compass or a ter’s scale. 
You must perceive, Sir, that he was not a man of much taste. Well, \, 
places himself like an iron-made magician in the midst of his devil-in. 
vented machines, and says to Julia, who did not at all like the room ayy 
more than myself:—‘ We have had, Miss, quite enough of this. I ay 
not only astonished, but confounded, that a daughter of mine should be 
frivilous, so idiotic, and with the education which has been wasted upon 
her, in these days of science—in these march-of-intellect times, when the 
merchants, who are the princes of the earth, disport themselyes with un 
electric fluid, and discharge volatic batteries in their hours of relaxation, — 
and he then began to wind up the cylinder,—‘ that in these days, Madan, 
the daughter of sudh a father shou'd pine for years for a beggarly sailor, 
and pretend to that exploded foolishness—a romantic attachment. | or 
shame! be a little more decent. There might have been some excns: 
for this nonsense whilst the upstart lived; but the concentrated essenc: 
of all existing romances, will never enable you to marry with the dead.' 

“ «Would that I could!’ said the afflicted girl; ‘my heart is a widow 
for him !’ 

«Then, Miss, your heart is a consummate fool. You were a girl of 
sense until this most ill-placed and unfortunate love affair. Let me ask 
you, for what purpose you think that I have toiled for these last thirty 
years. Isought wealth—I have acquired it, butas a means to an eni. 
But, miserable me! after all, there is no end worth striving for. Ambi- 
tion is the noblest pursuit, unsatisfactory though it be. I wish to grow 
old in high places, to carry the agony of disease into the palaces of th: 
aristocracy, to be feeble and palsied among the great of the land. A piti- 
ful desire! but the one only which now remains to me.’ 

“ * What, father, can [ do to forward your wish?” 

“* Connect yourself, and with yourself me, in marriage with one of the 
noblest of the nation.’ 

“* Three days!—itis but a short time, father—but a short mourning 
over the dead. " ), 

“ And so for the time they parted; the father to prosecute his experi- 
mental philosophy, and the daughter to weep—to mourn—to pray, to be 
supported—at last to triumph over death and the grave. The sting had 
been torturing, in the death of her lover; and his grave, she believed 
it to be unfathomably deep. But ing herself to perform her duty, 
she exclaimed,—‘ O-death, where is thy sting? O grave, whore is thy 
victory ?’ ” 

“Mr. Davenport, you astonish me. This is language noble in man, 
and to God most acceptable,” said the Captain; whilst the Middy turned 
up white of his eyes, a little in mockery, albeit there was a tear in each 
ot them. 

“ Carried away by the story, Captain Churchman; could not help it. 
It is not natural to me, however; and that very sentiment which you 80 
much admire, I heard from the lady's own beautiful lips. Mine is the 
merit only of having remembered it. So you see, the three days passed, 
during which the lady fortified herself in the resolution of making her fa- 
ther as happy as she could; and then she said to him, without any fuss, 
that so far as was consistent with her moral and religious sense of right 
and wrong, she was quite ready to obey him in all things. Now, she did 
this in the plainest language, and with the calmest manner possible. 
There was a lot of phrases all ready cut and dried for her, but she did 
not us one of them; ‘a victim at the altar’—‘marriage to her a living 
tomb’-—‘ her bleeding heart prostrate at the shrine of duty’---‘ a garlanded 
sacrifice to the god of Mammon ;’~-shall I go on, Sir? for I have at my 
fingers’ end as long a muster-roll of these pretty sayings, as that of the 
ship’s company.” 

“Why, I think,” said the Captain, “ we will spare you the list, as it 
appears that she did not employ oneof them. But how comes it that you 
are so erudite in this sort of learning ?” 

“In love once, myself, Sir, so made a suitable collection from a circu- 
lating library. But, beg pardon, Sir, we are talking about Josiah 
Thompson, and his daughter Julia, and not about a poor hard-a-weather 
Lieutenant like myself. So there was peace in the banker’s house, and 
triumph on the banker’s brow, and even serenity in the banker's daught- 
er’s deportment. But she did not think the less of poor handsome Har- 
ry, all the tims, you may depend upon it. 

“In due tim>, down came a handsome, confident, and rather pleasant 
young gentleman, caped up to th: ears in a prodigious great-coat, wear- 
ing a leather hat with a tremondous brim, and driving either a mail- 
coach, or something very like one. He was introduced to Julia with a 
coach-whip in one , and his hat knocking azainst his knee in th: 
other. Instead of "Biving him a welcome, she had nearly dropped a 
crown pixce into what he called his castor. However, she soon boca? 
aware that sh> was in the presenoe of the young Earl of Easthampton, 
aad of his unexceptionable whip, and of his bang-up bird's eye. The 
youth rated away in the best style of the day, and soon let big intended 
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“Use your pleasure, Mr. Davenport;” and Capt. Churchman folding 
his arms, with a look of the most touching resignation. 

ad fu | presume to suggest, Captain Churchman, would it not be 
the best to let Mr. Davenport take up the: ends of his tangled 
yarn just where he pleases, and no doubt, when it’s all unravelled, we 
may be able to knot or splice it so as to trace it to its end.” 

: ; ides, we must remember that we 
have been very lavish in our interruptions; and to interrupt a gentleman 
in his narrative, especially by long di i is certainly not Chester- 

ia : sinned in this respect.” 

“ We!” said the amused reefer; but he corrected himself immediately 
00 ek tere rete core ve eee ee» saenyereas to bendy Seles 
too apparent with a Post-Captain; so, putting on a well-affected physiog- 
nomy of humility, he said, in a penitential tone, ‘I confess, Sir, that I 
am too much given to long preachments.” 

the serious commander, whilst it tickled the 

; thereupon burst into a fit of laughter entirely 
incomprehensible to the former. However it again restored him to ease ; 
and merely saying that the young gentleman had gumption, he continued 
thus: 

“If you please, Sir, to fancy me, in chilly November mornings, adrift 
in the neighborhood of Bloomsbury, now losing myself among the Irish 
mud-larks in St. Giles’s, and now bearing up and finding myself sailing in 
the stream with the belles and beaux in Oxford-street—not many of the 
tip-top yet—too early—but a very nice sprinkling of nimble-footed, 
tight-rigged—never mind, Sir, I know you don’t mind these sort of 
t 7 


“* What sort of things?" 

“‘ The pretty girls, Sir.” 

““ You have the strongest way of paying a compliment, both to me and 
to these of the sex whom you call ‘those things.’ Never mind; you had 
Jost your way in Bloomsbury, you say.” 

“ Yes, Sir, about ten inthe morning. Now, I didn’t very well know 
where the fellow actually lived—one Mr. Pettifer, a lawyer. The fellow 
had subpcenaed me on some foolish affair to prove that I didn’t see some- 
thing which never happened, or something about as wise. Pettifer here, 
Pettifer there, no Pettifer could I find; so I hove round short into a bar- 
ber’s shop, got me a clean shave, and hired the scraper’s boy at the rate 
of sixpence an hour to find me out the lawyer, seeing as how my slip of 
paper threatened me with the loss of a hundred pounds if I didn’t. 

‘* Well, by means of a directory, at last we lighted upon the devil’. 
brother’s abode, in a place called Maddox street, Hanover-square ; bui 
I was much too early for my gentleman; a fashionable man, Sir—had not 
come to business. Not liking the scent in his office, nor the looks of two 
insolent gawkies mounted upon high stools, I just strolled into the square, 
and, for want of better employment, had begun to count the houses on the 
west side, -beginning at the left hand, when my heart rushed up into my 
mouth and nearly choked me. Sir, I could not breathe ; by hard sob- 
bing, I could just manage to get wind enough to live at the rate of one 
puff in three minutes; for, plainly before me stood Harry Harcourt’s 
ghost ; in broad daylight, Sir ; but looking so thin, so wan, so utterly, 
utterly. wretched, that, even while I believed he was but a spirit, I pitied 
him. There he stood before me, trembling, in a worn and faded uniform 
—and not till he had nearly wrenched off my right hand by shaking it, 
could I believe that the miserable-looking being who stood before me was 


_ really flesh and blood. 


“« We burst into tears—we blubbered like two children—and all that 
we could say was, ‘Oh, Harry!’ ‘Oh, David!’ It was lucky that we 
could lean over the iron-rails of the inclosure of the square, or the passers- 
by would have laughed at us. 

‘ The first words that he could get out in a sensible ship-shape sen- 
tence were, ‘How is Julia? Where is Julia?. Have you seen or hedfd 
of Julia?’ 

‘¢T was nonplussed. Had never heard her name mentioned since the 
day-on which Harry had blessed it, when I took leave of him off the Isle 
of Wight, then a matter of nearly five years ago. So yousee, Captain 
Churchman, how badly I’ve told my story, putting all my knowledge about 
the lady in the wrong place.” 

‘“« Not at all—not at all. Go on, I beg of you.” 

«Oh, Davy! Davy!’ said Hareourt, ‘my snfferings have all but de- 
stroyed me. There seems to have been an unseen hand following me, 
with a whip of scorpions, half over the world. Persecution, sickness, de- 
spair—al! have been mine—been mine in their most dreadful forms. But 
the worst is, I have been insulted by an upstart. I did but endeavor to 
right myself, and I have been broken by a court-martial, on the African 
coast, every member of which was my personal enemy. I am cast from 
the profession which I loved; I am heart-broken, and a begenr 

““« Come, come,’ said I, ‘ now you're trying me too far. How dare you 
hint that you are a beggar whilst 1 have: ascuddick! The sentence of 
the court-martial never will be cenfirmed by the Admiralty. But the first 
thing we must do is to new-rig you, get up your good looks, and then, 
hurrah for the Banker’s daughter and happiness.’ ”’ 

“ Mr. Davenport, I henor you,” said Captain Churchman, much 
moved 


“ « No,’ said Harry, ‘ her last words are to me sacred as a divine oracle. 
Remember,’ and his voice sounded hollow, ‘remember, she said, Dearest 
Henry, come to me if lam above ground. Come to me in glory—come 
to me in rags,—but come, and come with the license in your pocket.’ And 
here his voice faltered, and he exclaimed, ‘ Dear Davy, you see that I am 
im rags—and yet, and yet,—am I not a fool ?—the license ts in my pocket; 














































for did she not swear, as God would deal with her on her judgment-day, 
that she would walk strai with me to the nearest church, and for the 
rest of her life seek for no other i than that which I could bestow 
upon her? I go to seek her—to try her. Come with me.’ 

‘“* How I shuddered then. During his long absence she might have bee, 
changed. might be now ill—dying, dead,—or, what would be ‘|! 
more dreadful, married. I neither knew what to do or say. Poor fellow, 
he was emaciated, and appeared to be so ill. However, at last I consented 
to go with him to her house, and at once to know the worst. So I showed 
him and made him understand that in an hour or two, at fur- 
hot would be entirely at his service, and endeavored to draw him int) 
a coffee-house, that I might procure for him some refreshment. This he 
obstinately refused. Well, just then there appeared a long line of gay 
equipages winding through the sqnare; it was evidently a bridal proces. 
sion, and one of the most splendid. The horses were insolent with hig): 
feeding ; and the white favors were scattered among the carriages as_pro- 
fusely as the sloe-blossoms are seen in the hedges in spring-time. Car- 
riage after carriage appeared, till they seemed to be withoutend. A great 
crowd soon assembled on both sides of the pavement in George street, and 
the church-porch was covered with spectators. This brilliant iy was 
in sad contrast with my faded friend. He noticed it with a grim, I may 
say with a derisive smile—and in the bitterness of his heart he exclaimed, 
* Fools—flaunting idiots!’ and turned away. 

“ And now it was my turn to feel sick with dismay and dread ; for with: 
the last carriage I fancied I recognised the liveries of old Josiah Thomp- 
son, the banker. “What then?’ said I to myself, ‘it is some years since | 
saw them—lI may be mistaken. In the multitude of liveries in London 
many must be very similar. And, suppose even that this is the very car- 
riage of the banker, it does not follow that it contains his daughter—even if 
it does, that daughter may not be the bride.’ However, I was painfully 
alarmed and agitated. 

“<« Come,’ said I, ‘ Harry; this scene suits neither you nor me. Let 
us be off. I dare say by this time my lawyer has found his way to his 
office.’ 

“ But Harry would not. He had become wilful. Because I proposed 
to go, not only would he stay, but stay and witness the ceremony. No 
entreaty of mine would prevent him. He said, with stinging mockery, 
‘Who so meet to be at a bridal as the man with the marriage lieense in 
his pocket?’ So I was obliged to accompany him, and he had nearly 
been thrust out from the church on account of the shabbiness of his ap- 
pearance. Poor Harry Harcourt! I hardly know how to go on. 
Everything seemed acted so rapidly. We stood in the midst of the 
church. The party came from the vestry-room. Capt. Churchman, the 
bride was she, herself!” 

“Who? Julia?” said Capt. Churchman, with almost breathless ea- 
| gerness. 

“ Julia Thompson, the banker’s daughter. I knew her on tha in- 
stent.” 

“ And Harry Harcourt?” 

“* He was stunned. He stared like one thunder-stricken. I knew not 
how to act affirst; I would have pulled him away, but he was deadly 
heavy—motionless. I imagined that his reason had fled forever—he 
seemed able to do nothing but stare—he was all eye—strong, terrible, 
ghastly, was the glare of those balls. I could do nothing but let things 
take their course. There was a little bustle among the group where we 
stood; and some one asked what was the matter. ‘Only a poor 
man taken ill,’ was the reply; and then the ceremony commenced imme- 
diately. The priest read all through the exordium, in which the uses and 
sanctity of marriage are set forth, and Harry gazed on in stolid stupidity, 
but when the clergyman read slowly, with a most distinct enunciation, 
these startling words, addressing the bride and bridegroom, ‘I require 
and charge you both, as you will answer at the dreadfal day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that if either of 
you know of any impediment why ye may not be lawfully joined together 
in matrimony, ye do now confess it,’ there arose a painful sabdued sound, 
between a sob and a shriek, and distracted Harry, first kneeling on the 
stones of the church, and then grovelling on his knees and his left hand, 
held forth in his right hand a crumpled paper, and uttered in a broken 
cry, ‘Julia, the license !” 

“ And there he remained for a space—the abject, self-despised, crushed 
worm. There was a dreadful silence for one minute, and t the ~bea- 
dles and constables advanced to seize the intruder. I cannot—words of 
those inspired could not—describe what next ensued. It was all con- 
| tained in the look, in the step, in the deportment of Julia. Only fancy to 

-yourself, Capt. Churchman, all this creation in darkness, and at the awful 
words, LET THERE BE LIGHT, the first blessed beam walking over the 
face of Nature. So moved Julia from the altar to where Harry had hum- 
bled himself on the earth in maniacal wretchedness. She lifted him up 
gently—took him respectfully by the right hand, and with him placed her- 
self before the minister. She made no outcry, no shriek—she did net ap- 
= even to tremble, but she turned as pale as beauty could do and live. 

er countenance was humble, and yet v-solved, and touchingly holy. She 
made an effort to speak; I believe, had she found a voice, she would have 
bidden the priest to do his office—but there she stood silent, in all the 
glory of her bridal, beside the haggard man of rags.” 

“ Hurrah, hurrah !’’ shouted the Midshipman, ‘and so they were mar- 
ried !” 

“« Not so fast, young gentleman. They don’t manage these things in 
real life as they do on the stage. Then commenced the confusien. The 
stamping and swearing, even in that holy place, the giving people in charge 
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of peace-officers, and the sending for more constables—and it was with 
much difficulty that the clergyman could force the into the vestry- 
room, and shut out the inquisitive mob. * During all this nothing ¢ 
make Julia leave the hand of Harry, which she tightly held. She would 
be where he was—if they took him to prison, there would she be also. At 
length I was forced to inerfere with a high hand, and to insist that nothing 
illegal should be put in oo against my passive and astounded friend. 
The old banker worked himself into that passion that worked him into a fit; 
so he was driven home. The noble bridegroom that was to have been, af- 
fected a sudden and a sovereign contempt for the plebeian connexion, and 
took his departure with an insulting laugh. Julia’s mother conveyed the 
young lady away, having given a solemn ise that no cruelty or restraint 
should be used. I took charge of Harry, rigged him out, and fattened 
him, till he became once more handsome Harry Harcourt; and then he 
won his bride, and I lost my hundred pounds—for I was mulcted to the 
full amount of the penalty named in my subpcena. Now my story’s done, 
all of which only goes to prove the Captain’s words,— Max proposes, 
but God disposes!’ " 

** But,” exclaimed both the listeners at once, “‘ Harcourt became hap- 
py, rich, and prosperous ?”” 

“ He did,” was the succinct reply. 

“ And not ungrateful, I hope and trust?” said Capt. Churchman. 

“T blame no one—I am sure he’l] repay me hundred pounds— 
when he thinks of it.” 

“ And in the mean time——” said the Captain. 

‘Tam a lieutenant of nearly twenty years’ standing, and very poor.” 

“ This is wrong, very wrong,” resumed the Captain. “I thank you 
for your story heartily, heartily. I have no interest, my good friend ; 
but I have a comfortable home, and a pocket never absolutely empty.— 
You shall share them both in all welcome in your day of tribulation; and 
I dare say, for the Christian love which henceforth we shall feel for each 
other, you will essay to amend your sinful habit of swearing.” 

“V0 be—blessed if I don’t, Sir.” 

“ You'll be blessed if you do.” 

“ And I'll write to the Earl, my father,” said the young Honorable. 

So it seems the Lieutenant had told his tale to some purpose. 

Capt. Churchman concluded the evening with an excellent essay, and 
Mr. Elton exclaimed, as he tumbled into his hammock, that the night in 
the cabin was quite as good as any “ Nights on the Fo'castle,” with the 
exceptioa of the Skipper’s long preachments. 
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THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


The grizzly bear, like the tiger and lion, have their caves in which 
they live, but they use them principally as a safe lodging place, 
when the cold of winter renders them torpid and disposed to sleep. 
To these caves they retire late in the fall, and they seldom venture 
out until the warmth of spring. Sometimes two occupy one cave, 
but this is not often the case, as the unsociability of the animal is 
proverbial, they preferring to be solitary andalohe A knowledge 
of the forests, and an occasional trailing for bear, inform the hunter 
of these caves, and the only habit of the grizzly bear that can with 
certainty be taken advantage of is the one of his being in his cave 
alive, if at the proper season. And the hunter has the terrible lib- 
erty of cutering his cave single-handed and there destroying him.— 
Of this only method of hunting the grizzly bear we would attempt 
a description. : 

The thought of entering a cave inhabited by one of the most pow- 
erful beasts of prey, is one calculated to try the strength of the best 
nerves; and when it is considered that the least trepidation, the 
slightest mistake, may cause, and probably will result to the hunter 
in instant death, it certainly exhibits the highest demonstration of 
physical courage to pursue such a method of hunting. Yet there 
are many persons in the forests of North America who engage in 
such perilous adventures with no ether object in view than the sport! 
or a hearty meal, ‘The hunter’s preparation to “ beard the lion in his 
den” commence with examining the mouth of the cave he is about 
to enter. Upon the signs there exhibited, he decides whether the 
bear is alone; for if there are two the cave is never entered. The 
size of the bear is also thus known, and the time since he was last in 
seareh of food. ‘Lhe way this knowledge is obtained, from indica. 
tions s0 slight, or unseen to an ordinary eye, is one of the test 
mysteries of the woods.e Placing ourselves at the mouth of the cave 
containing a grizzly bear, to our untutored senses there would be 
nothing to distinguish it from one that was empty; but if some Diana 
of the forest would touch our eyes, and give us the instinct of sight 

by the hunter, we would argue this wise. ‘From all the 
marks about the mouth of this cave, the occupant has not been out 
for a great length of time, for the grass and earth have not lately 
been disturbed. The bear is in the cave, for the last tracks made are 
with the toe marks towardsthe cave. ‘There is but one bear, because 
the tracks are regular and of the same sizo. He is a large bear, the 
length of the step and the size of the paw indicate this, and he is a 
fat one, because his hind feet do not step in the impressions made by 
the fore ~ as is iat the case with a lean gs Such — the 
signs and arguments present themselves to the hunter, and mys- 
terious as they seem when not understood, when explained they 








strike the imagination at once ne ogg on the unerring sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of nature itself. 

It may be asked, how is it that the grizzly bear is so formidable to 
numbers when met in the forest, and when in a cave can be assailed 
successfully by a singleman? dn answer to this, we must recollect 
that the bear is only attacked in his cave when he is in total dark. 
ness, and suffering from surprise and the torpidity of the season — 
These three things are in this method of hunting taken advantage 
of, and but for these advantages no quickness of eye,-no steadiness 
of nerve, or forest experience, would protect for an instant the in- 


truder to the cave of the grizzly bear. The hunter having satisfied 


himself about the cave, prepares a candle, which he makes out of 
the wax taken from the comb of wild bees, softened by the grease of 
the bear. This candle has a large wick, and emits a brilliant flame. 
Nothing else isneeded but the rifle; the knife and the belt are use- 
less, for if a struggle should ensue, that would make it available, the 
foe is too powerful to mind its thrusts before the hand using it would 
be dead. Bearing the candle before him, with the rifle in a conve- 
nient position, the hunter fearlessly enters the cave, he is soon sur- 
rounded by darkness, and is totally unconscious where his enemy 
will atin himself. Having fixed the candle on the ground in a 
firm position, with an apparatus provided, he lights it, and its bril- 
liant flame soon penetrates into the recesses of the cavern, its 
size of course rendering the illumination more or less complete. The 
hunter now places himself on his belly, having the candle between 
the back part of the cave, where the bear is, and himself; in this 
ition, with the muzzle of the rifle protruding out in front of him, 
e patiently waits for his victim. A short time only elapses before 
bruin is aroused by the light, the noise made by his starting from 
sleep attracts the hunter, and he soon distinguishes the black mass, 
ee stretching, and yawning, like a person awakened from a 
deep sleep. The hunter moves not, but prepares his rifle ; the bear, 
finally roused, turns his head towards the candle, and with slow and 
waddiing steps approaches it. Now is the time that tries the nerves 
of the hunter; too late te retreat, his life hangs upon his certain aim 
and the goodness of his powder. The slightest variation in the bul- 
let, or a flashing’pan, and he is a doomed man. So tenacious of life 
is the common black bear, that it is frequently wounded in 1ts most 
vital parts, and still will escape, or give terrible battle. But the 
grizzly bear seems protected by an infinite greater tenacity of life ; 
his skin, covered by matted hair, and the huge bones of his body, 
protects the heart, as if encased in a wall, while the brain is buried 
in a skull, compared to which adamant is not harder. A bullet 
striking the bear’s forehead would flatten if it struck squarely on the 
solid bone, as if fired against a rock, and dangerous indeed would it 
be to take the chances of reaching the animal’s heart. With these 
fearful odds against the hunter, the bear approaches the candle, 
growing every moment more sensible of some uncommon intrusion, 
he reaches the blaze, and either raises his paw to strike it, or lifts his 
nose to scent it, either of whieh will extinguish it, and leave the 
hunjgr and the bear in total darkness. This dreadful moment is 
taken advantage of—tlte loud report of the rifle fills the cave with 
stunning noise, and as the light disappears, the ball, if successfully 
hired, penetrates the eye of the huge animal, the only place where it 
would find a passage to the brain; and this not only gives the death 
wound, but instantly paralyzes, that no temporary resistance may 
be made. On such chances the American hunter perils his life, 
and often thoughtlessly courts the danger —=Spirit of the Times. 
ee 


A Bricuron Curtosiry.—One of the greatest curiosities at Brigh- 
ton by the by, is Sake Deen Mahomed, who is nearly asold as his 
more holy namesake and prophet, who stands before you to tell his 
own story and panegyric, and narrates it erect, hale, firm, and with- 
out tremulousness of any sort, at the age of ninety-two! Out of 
= respect for this quasi-century on two legs, one listens attentive- 
y to all he has gotto say. How he first entered the Indian army, 
and fought in all the battles on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra, and was at the siege of Chunargur and Mirzapoor, 
and Heaven knows what other sieges, and got a commission, and 
found himself penniless by the breaking of his banker in Calcutta 
oad uncommon thing, by the by in that region), and how he came to 
urope to work out the skill he had acquired by a few years scrvice 
in the medical department, to do good to suffering humanity, and be- 
come “a very celebrated character.” Nor is this all; for if the 
nonagenarien notices that you look inthe least incredulous at his nar- 
rated miracles, he insists drawing you towards the top of the 
stairs which leads into his kitchen, fe, there exhibits to you, hang- 
ing on every part of the wall, a museum of what he calls his “ tes- 
timonials”—his troubles, in fact, in the shape of crutches, spine- 
stretchers, leg-irons, head-strainers, bump-dressers, and clubfoot re- 
formers, all regularly ticketted so as not to mistake the nature of the 
objeets. “ And these,” exclaims the Hindoo, “ these are the trib- 
utes paid to my skill by the gentlemen whom my method of scham- 
i, and a particular oil I employ, have been enabled te leave 
their cumbersome tools and utensils behind them.” This extraordi- 
ary man settled at Brighton, forty years ago, when there wereonly 
eight thousand inhabitants —Dr. Granville’s Spas of England. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED It 


In a few weeks, in the Library and Fo- | 
lio Editions of the 


THE FARMER 
Will find his interests consulted, and be 
informed of the latest experiments and 





The person forwarding fifteen dollars 


his business. 
I On the First day of January, 1812, | for five yearly subscriptions, will been- || BROTHER JONATHAN, | “WE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


commences the publication of a Quarto || titled to one set of Colman’s edition of 


Lisrary Eprrion of the Brotuer Jona-— 
Tuan newspaper. The immense quan- | 


tity of interesting Current Literature i The retail price of this work is Six | 
Dollars. It is made up of aad 


which from week to week has hitherto 
been presented in the pages of the Fo- 
lio Paper, has brought us, from all di- 
rections, expressions of regret that the i 
matter thus furnished is not printed in | 
a shape convenient for preservation — | fl 
To meet this reasonable objection, we | 
have hitherto published on Tuesdays a | | 
periodical in Quarto form, under the ti- l 
tle of JonaTuan’s Miscettany; and i 
the success of that periodical has indu- | 
ced us still further to e upon the | 
original plan, by the bende of the | 
Library Edition of Brother Jonathan, in | 
a Quarto of Turrty-two Paces. 
The Quanto is printed on a sheet lar- | i 
ger than the present folio form of the 
Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- 
signed by one of the first artists in the 
country, will give each number an idea \ 
of completemess and taste. Engravings | 
of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap- 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother | 
Jonathan, are introduced into cach ! 
number ; and the work forms 
THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF 
544 PAGES EACH. 

For each volume the price is one dol- | 
lar in advance, and the three, for any 
one year, handsomely illustrated by the 
publishers, and bound according to the 
taste of the sabscribers, will form 

AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY 
LIBRARY, 

combining the requisites of neatness, 

compactness, and variety, not offered in 

amy publication how extant. The shape 
_ of the volumes, while it is quite as con- 

venrent for readers as that of any quar- 

to now printed, has advantages in con- 
venience for binding, unapproached by 
any newspaper in the world. 

While thus we put the matter in‘a 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- 
ly strive to render the contents worthy 
of that preservation, and to do away 
the reproach that to print an article in | 
a newspaper, is to make an inscription 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
of this establithment, publishing, cdito- 
rial, artistical and mechanical, are cen- 
tredon the Brother Jonathan and the 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident 
that this improvement, like the oriji- 
nal projection of the Jonathan, will 
mark a new era in periodical literature. 

TERMS: 

The QUARTO LIBRARY EDI- 
TION of the Brother Jonathan will be 
published every Saturday, each num- 
ber to contaim THIRTY-TWO LARGE Pa- 
cms. It will be divided ‘into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Five Huxprep agp Forrty- 
Foun Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY svecant Woop Encravines, and 
Seventeen Pizcas of Popular and Fa- 
shionable Music. 

Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, 
(four months, or THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR, tn adeance. _ 

ir SIX VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- 
LARS. 
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PREMIUMS, 
The of the Brother Jona- 
than offer te Postmasters and others 
who may ditorest themselves in extond- 


will find the “ United States” a paper 
| peculiarly suited to their wants and 
feelings in many res 


A new work by Harry Lorrequer, 


entitled 
OUR MESS. | In the spirit of alt tree religion, the 

| great principle influencing its conduc- 

Lak: first part will contain the story of | | tors,is the preservation and promulga- 


| tion of the Trurs ; and an honest and 
Sens’ tis Wwarks of the best Poot of | | JA hes bs INTON, | careful res _ invariably, preserved 


t ds all se 
of America, und is —- with ||] ——_— << ENTIRE OF ORIGINAL con yee 
nearly THE UNITED STATES, 


| Bevin a national or general bearing, 
a 
| One Hundred p Aaa — Stee Re: 18 the title of 1 pine Newspa-|| ORIGINAL MORAL SKETCHES 

i Paitalitphie: by 


POETS OF AMERICA, 
in Two Elegantly Illustrated Volumes, ! 


City of | from time to time appear in the “ Uni- 
| from designs by American Artists. by onan Abell li & Sim-/| ted States.” A pauber of Sermons, by 
Or, if the person sending shall make | mons, 8. W. corner Third and Chesnut} eminent ministers of different denomi- 
streets. nations, have already been published. 

such election, he may have, instead of | The enteseodieary circelation acqui- | AS A NEWSPAPER, SIMPLY, 
the Poets of America, a copy of the red by this GREAT PAPER, in the | | the “ United States” is not equalled by 
PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, | short period ager so establishment, on | any weekly literary paper now exist- 
in Two large Octavo Volumes, || the Ist of May, 1841, is an encouraging || ing. It contains a full and well digest- 
From the French of M. Laurent Dd L’- , testimonial o - we hag and warrants || ed account of every matter of News, 
i the belief that a general knowledge of | up to the latest possible hour ; the fa- 
| Ardeche, with its character, distinctive features, and | cilities for speed and despatch, furnish 

FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

after designs by Horace Varnet, and 


oes only required to give ita MORE || ed by the largest and most extensive 
= ig D cae te CIR- || Steam Power Printing Establishment im 
i than any Weckly Newspa- || 
TWENTY ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, | | per hitherto published in the vast coun- | 


Philadelphia, enable the publishers, ia 
this respect, to surpass every other 
The retail price of this work it also six ! try the name of which it bears. 
| dollars. The engravings were executed : THE “UNITED STATES” 
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. BUSINESS neon <. 
may appropriately be called an OMNI- i the * United Statet” ranks among t 
by French artists, and have a sreme BUS 3 PA LY NEWSPAPER, because | foremost. There is regularly given a 
and life unsurpassed. ic ie literally carries all # upon its’ i Review of the transactions and pricee 
Ly The above werks are in fact is- | il broad and eo page things that || ir oo a -- retail he ge a. 

|| are pleasing and jastructive, amusin ets © aacerpmiA; and a care 
om ° gee br spe combining | le aa oan Accurate mn ceeeens prinelpal of the State of Trade in every 
wie patel ‘erent Thay we proves it to contain actually an umount || princ place and city in the Union 


be forwarded in any manner that the 
person who becomes entitled to a copy 
may direct. 


From the Concord (N. N.) Courier. 1 


BrotuenJoNaTuan.—This papor was | 
the pioneer of the mammoth weekly — 
publications of the day, and has sus- | 
tained a high reputation ever since its 
commencement. Its enterprising pub- 
lishers—Wilson & Co.—~are determined 
to spare no pains or expense to render 
this shoet worthy of the very ome 

atronage which it is now en ying. 
Library Edition of the Brothe Be 
than will be issued on the first "of Jaa 
uary next, in quarto form. It will =| 
published weekly—each number tocon- 
tain 32 pag king in a year three 
handsome volumes of 544 pages each, 
at only $1 per volume, or $3 per an- 
num. This is a novel and excellent 
idea, and will, like the original projec- 
tion of the Jonathan, mark a new era in 
periodical literature. 

The Dollar Magazine is also publish- 
ed monthly at the office of the Brother | 
Jonathan, ina form suitable for bind. | 
ing. Each number is filled with choice | 
literary matter, and embellished with | 
plates of the Fashions, Music, &c. The 
pre rescnt Volume will contain a Novel in | 

hyme—* The Lady Jane”—by N. P. 
Willis, worth more than its shecbing 





tion price. The 2d Vol. will commence | a eeedoeme nee hip, 


in January. | 
From the Norwich (Ct. 
<7 Reader, do you ios to sit op yee 


oceasionally, at lose i; soul — 
agreeably in regions of fancy, or 
speak plain English, enjoy a rich fand 


of ieenreetin matter, (none of your 
common trash,) without “ paying too 
dear for the whistle?” You can accom- 


lish your object by subscribiag for ~ 
LAR Macazine, the engravings 
which are alone worth the yy or the 
publication. We experi- 
ence, ea always ow! highly — 
— ae SS 
we Vv ts pe 
We smneot angel to meetin one Lap oom the 
most interesting features of the work— 
its music. All the above excellencies | 
are united in the Brother Jonathan,a 
paper which approximates as nearly to 
our idea of a ‘ect weekly journal as 
any paper of its kind with w we are 
acquainted. Issued ina quarto ——_ 
for binding, it will unquestionab' 
truly valuable addition to any li my. a 
treet = noe pene prefer 
this form to the ot e@ eg terre 


and contents of the Brother 
do infinite credit to the talent, taste, and 
enterprise of its conductors. Success 
with them has not produced remiae- 
ness. On the contrary, the or sods 
improvod, steadily improved 

first establishment. 


of READING MATTER nearly ONE | 
THIRD GREATER than any of the 
several contemporaneous ammotb 
| Sheets in New York and Boston. 





oney, Banking and Stock Article 
Sete probably, a greater mass of 
consensed information upon these sub- 
ects, than is usually found in newspa- 


IT 13 THE CHEAPEST PAPER |j Pers — more especially ia 
|| PUBLISHEE IN THE UNION. Its | 


weekly newspapers. But it is equally 


terms are ONLY $2 PER YEAR. | the endeavor of the publishers to please 


There is not one of the other Mam- 
moth Sheets of the other cities which | 


| the man of business, as if is to gratify 
| the man of leisure and literary pursuits, 


does not demand three dollars in ad- ! and to —— the lover of News, 


vance as the price of a year’s subscrip- | 
tion. The United States istherefore « 
PER CENT. CHEAPER 
Than they are, without taking into con- 
| Phan the its superior quantity, and, as 
it is believed, quality of reeding con- 
tents, 
IT iS THE BEST PAPER 


Issued, because it combincs more varie- | 








E TYPOGRAPHY 
of the “ United States” is most beauti- 
ful. Itis printed with new, small, and 
elegant type, on a sheet purely white 
of Fourdrinier machine paper, made of 
or best linen stock. 
Terms—@2 per year, or 7s for 
six walls ay in advance, post-paid. 
Postmasters, or others, remitting $H, 








ty of feature than any other ; and while || free of postage, will receive SIX copicas 


it® pleasing and ifteresting, it is also 
useful and instructive. A brief summa- 
ry of: some of its characteristics are, 
that it bears a 

HIGH LITERARY CHARACTER. 


The magazine and book literature is | 


|| diligently searched, _ “Spi new, in- 
j orn coke and im 
ND POFTRY, 


From the eo writers of* America and | 


Europe ; short and comprehensive 


i - eligion, Morals, Science, 


or Arms ; and pungent 
necdotes, r fh Humor, pointed it, || 
and just Satire, are all embraced in this 


| feature of the “ United States.” 
To Ori Essays on 
AL ECONOMY 


A large space is appropriated. Under 
this head comes every topic involving a | 


se SKETCHES 
at men who have been | } 








In no case will a subscription be enter- 
ed upon the books until tis re- 
ceived at the office, and all subtcriptions 
are promptly discontinued at the expi- 
ration of the time paidefor, unless re- 
newed by order of the subscriber. 
Postmasters at the place of mailing 





i are authorized by law to frank roemit- 


| tances of newspaper subscriptions. 
SWAIN, ABELL & SIMMONS, 
8S. W. corner of Third and 
i 3t 


Chesnut streete} 
CITY OF NEW ‘YORK, 
29th July, 1341. 

> THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that [, 
Peter Green, now employed in the engis 
neer’s department of the Narragansett 
steamboat, was, for five years, dreadful- 
ly afflicted with diseased eyes, one of 


' 


principle that may affect, immediately y || which beeame totally blind; and the 


or remotely, the 
Joogthe Ma foe untied and tee & at 
n an im and independent 
spirit, seeking pe Me = Tretn, and 
eschewing party politics 
THE AMOUNT OF EDITORIAL 
Furnished in the “‘ United States” is 
more thaw six times as great as that fur- 
nished in any other literary weekly fa 
mily sheet published in America, Eve- 
ry subject of public interest 3 all erro- 
neous principles, whether in Morals 
Politics, or ~ na which dazzle and 
delude, come within the scope of the 
editorial pen of this Paper, and receive 
a calia and lucid exposition. 
TO THE STATESMAN 
a 24 sd teiieianenne — found use- 
as in it are contin- 
ually — a@ mass of statistics, in- 
Government, Tottere ‘and oo lets 
pamphlets 
from distingwished gh with able and 
impertial reviews of the measures of 


those in ~ and of the opinions 
mbeodker Gin who pat any 
way come hefere the public in a conspi- 
eucus und important pesition. 


common and National || other being so bad that I could, with 


{ difficulty, see any thing. That after 
having consulted and employed some of 
the most eminent surgeons and physi 
cians of this city and Philadelphia, none 
ofwhom were able to render me any 
material astistance, [and several of 
whom pronounced my case incurable} I 
was advised to place myself under the 
treatment and care of DR. WHEELER, 
the OCULIST, of No. 33 GREENWICH 
STREET, who has restored the sight of 
the eye that was before totally obscu- 
red, and otherwise so far relieved mo, 
without resorting to any surgical ope- 
ration, and to enable me to prosecute 
my business, and attend to the duties of 
my station. PETER GREEN, 

New York, July 29, 1841. 


Personally appeared before me, the 
above named Peter Groen, who, on be- 


ing sworn, says the certificate to which 
his signature is affixed, is true in all its 


iin 
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: of the following valuable and trul i> The subscriber, who isa practical 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have more | 2acle, on Friday Fvening, January i4th,) ‘ oft 4 Printer, having for more than twenty 
ad An Oration will be delivered by) interesting works, every page of | v0.7 been append 
than half a mind to take the benefit of |p. G Rey, E. H. CHAPIN, Original! which is adorned with beautiful | Of Printing Ink wears WEIEn Cline ic 
the act, and elude those correspondents Odes. Music by members of the New | has b used extensively in ma ft 
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; ger | Broad st. House ; Tice’s, 9 Bowery ; D.| pleted in two handsome volumes, octa- | him with their custom with ‘as good Ink 
something good among it all, and +0) fj. Plumb’s, 108 Bowery; W. H./ vo, about five hundred pages cach.— | as can be procured in the United States, 
there is a chance of finding a needle in ao a4 peep ape ghar ot ng Vol. 1 now ready—Vol. 2 in active pre-| of unchangeable color, and on reason- 
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> Persons claiming premiums must 
not forget to inform us in what manner 
they wish them forwarded. 

&> Every subscriber to our works 
should remember that we always dis- 
continue them the moment a subscrip- 
tion expires, unless a new remittance is 
pn an? SO 

Davip anv Gotian.—On Tuesday eve- 
ning next, the New York Sacred Music 
Society will perform Newkom’s Orato- 
dA rio of David and Goliah, Mr. Braham 
7 singing the music of David. The Ora- 
a torio will be given in the Broadway Ta- 

j bernacle ; and the force given to the in- 

 S strumentation and the chorusses will be 
such, as, with aid of Mr. B.,‘to give the 


GES, that have cured so many thow- 
sands of Coughs, Colds, and Consump- 
tion, as well as Asthma, ‘Whooping 
Cough, and all diseases of the Chest, 
Headaches, Worms, Heartburn, and 
Dyspepsia? The 

TRUMP OF FAME 


advance. Subscribers always commence 
with the volume. Specimen gunters 
sent when requested. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS.—Per- PICTORIAL agen OF WAKE- 


sons forming Clubs, or Associations : é a 
will eecive the Aumsranth as follows "| Godecnrh gp thee witu | 888 spread their virtues throughout the 
five copies for $5,00 ; twelve copies for nearly two rire f efgravings, ma- United States and Europe. Millions 
$10,00 ; twenty-five copies for $20,00—| ing a beautiful volume, octavo, of | h#V® died from not having proper me- 
The money must be received at the of- about 300 pages. 7 > dical attention, or inability to take the 
fice before the work is sent. “ This tale is the lasting monument of oe nape vetienm ine W might ~ 
Po rad y Soon bahar for all parts of precare genius, his great legacy of ZENGES —e y ’B LO- 
ie Uni tates. pleasure to generations past, present | 
We ee ih enfin Giehaiediomninds. 5 *| MILLIONS YET UNBORN," _ 
ol generally ect as! \: Goldsmith; beth-it vereeiand prose, will find that life may be saved by their 
 eretters directed to the publisher must | ¥8 one of the most delightful writers Thev « thensands ve ale — 
be post paid, or th ; be taken | '@ the language. His verse flows like a} |; 7 cane constes Beet eer, Stes wedi - 
out of the ein. ae * | limpid stream. His ease is quite uncon- | “\"® are pleasanter to the taste, the 
JOSEPH TORR, scious. Every thing in him is sponta- od bp Physicians mt, end ee 
ji3t* 74 .N. Sixth i i neous, unst unaffected, yet ele- Clergymen, 
jis Sixth st., Philadelphia. t, I lon, ia on nearly Lawyers, and all 
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” GOOD CITIZENS, . 
Oratorio an effect never exceeded by} CLINTON HALL BOOK STORE, | °™™ TUMNN | | whowish to Benefit the nus 

musical perf in this city. i The Subscriber has a| PICTORIAL ROBINSO : 9 expense.* Mr. James W. ¢ 
any performance y eae rofh = k_ |The Life and Adventures of Robinson | Hale; of the s Room, Wall st.; Dr. $ 


Mercantite Lopce.—We called at- 
tention last week to the anniversary of 
the Mercantile Lodge, of the 1. O. of O. 
F., but shall be excused, we trust, for 
again reminding the order and its 
friends of the occasion, as advertised. 

From the Owego (N. Y.) Advertiser. 

Brotuer JonaTHAN.—On the first of 


Zabriskie, 1 Chamber st.; Mr. Rader, 

46 Chatham st.; Mr, E. G. Stacy, 66 § 
Wooster st.; are referred to as having j 
Sold at 106 Nassau street, and door 
above Ann st; and by ip saree — 

Sands, Breadway, cor. of re 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
a> MONS. FRONTIN, A. M., from 
Paris, respectfully informs the citize 


man sts.,Clinton Hall, where he offers pers + dagen shel aes a Me- 


Essa 
pce ane a apembahd gr 9 haem his bier =n illustrated with nearly 
sical, Miscellaneous and School five Paes indteviage, b 
Also, Blank Books and Stationery. the celebrated French artist, Grand- 

i> All new books received as soon as|__ ville, one elegant volume,oc- 
He also the First and Se- rp 

e€ * Crusoe has obtained a ready pass- 
cond, and in press the Third Series | port mansions i 
of the “ Two Hundred Pictorial Mlus- = pa pment 


Illus i 
trations of the Bible, and Views in the | squal delight ts all rents ond clances ot 














: the propricto Land.” | of New York, that he is now organizi 
; pe 7 Moan itsuing a Library Edie Be Tenth Edition of the First the y- Few works have been | several classes for the study of the é 
4 tion, in quarto form, which will enable | and the Third Edition of the pac i age ag ey wr age ww ustly ad- | Faench Language, &c., at his residence, : 
:. qohanditien “th the :tmemense | Series, sow tabty. ; ve he in- | No, 184 Fulton street, opposite Church, 
i uantity of matter which is} Also, published, a beautiful vo- oe eet on ™ lesteat poet Broadway. ey sypeem le. parti- 
ee trom week to week presented in the fo- | lume, 1 400 pages, entitled Eastern a pea instruction esis Wal cularly ad to the wants of students : 
“By tio—such form being the most suitable | Arts and antiquities. Beott. ter | who wish to acquire, in the couree of a 
1 for bi Aine. uo duiatmned led Bible | 2 few months, the habit of reading, wri- 

Shee The price will be one dollor in ad- beautifully illustrated. PAB soy Ng with which on first ting, and speaking French, so as to 

i vauce for each : which, for the} The ope alk emi p of Crusoc! and,ob!| maintain a conversation and corres- 

volume, eminently suitable | how that delight would have been , 

1. a amount of reading it will present, | for Gift Books and Holiday Presents. | hanced had we at that du en- | pondence with French 
am its as unusually low. It will for the above works solicited, | the iljustrated book bef ' Th Ladies who desire to & speaking 

Rs best magazine ee brief ab- | and promptly attended to. Ticent suations, Ieuneeinen an We © | class, will do well to bames. 
be stract of news, political and otherwise, | ol6 tf J. 8. a eek ead t youn can be atten- 
= This publication is well worthy the : — iy well executed.” — <> anaes exens Apae 

78 attention of the readi i it wh. fe refers to families of high respec- 

ee wieombine n great rarety of Marty atouer af Dds, | ohare Saeed tere ga | any end he papi, Apia 

‘ matter, making of itself a valuable li-] jl No. 14 Wall street. | are invited to act as agents in procuring eon 6 to 7 pth ag PI rom yt 
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